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The Elgin Adjustable Pedestal 


UNIVERSAL---Up and-Down--Plus and Minus---ADJUSTMENT 
Adaptable and Dependable 


Seat and back are wide 
and shaped after the best 
practice in school seating. 


. Pleasing Lines 


. Large contact of cast- 
ing with book box. 


; : 4. Large contact of 
. Universal Adjustment \@ casting with seat. 


of Desk and Seat 


Send for Special 


. Large Contact with ret 


Floor. . 


Can be used with any type Book-box or Seat 


(Shown here with the Moeser Arm) 


When you attend the state meeting in Milwaukee, be sure to inspect the in- 
stallations of this desk in the VOCATIONAL and WASHINGTON High Schools. 


The Janesville ‘Million Dollar’ High School is equipped with desks like that 
shown above and study tops. 


Adopted as standard equipment in the leading cities of the country. 


The Single pedestal type desk has always been a prime favorite with Schools 
—The development of a UNIVERSAL ADJUSTMENT has removed the only 
objection ever urged against their adoption. 


STRONG—ADAPTABLE—DEPENDABLE 


Adjustments—Simple, Positive, Easy to Operate, Rigid as a Single-Piece 
Pedestal, Accurate to Minute degree, and cannot possibly slip. 


Will be on Exhibition at the State meeting in Milwaukee, November 8th 
and 9th—Be sure to see it. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


The National School Equipment Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis Sales Office Port Washington 
General Office Fourth Floor Cantwell Bldg. Factory 
J. M. Briggs, Dist. Mgr. 
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PROGRAM OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 8:45 A. M. 
Main Hall, Auditorium 


8:45—Musical Program — Champion High 
School Band. 
9:15—Educational Ideals—George Arps, Dean 
of College of Education, University 
of Ohio. 
10:05—Community Singing—Led by P. W. Dyk- 
ema. Accompaniment by Milwaukee 
Normal School Orchestra. 
10:20—“Can Western Civilization Be Salvaged?” 
Glenn Frank, Editor Century. 
11:10—Community Singing. 
11:20—‘The Wisconsin Retirement Law’— 
Herman L. Ekern, Attorney General 
of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8th, 


8:15 P. M. 
Main Hall, Auditorium 


Artists’ Concert—Riccardo Martin, Tenor, Marg- 
ery Maxwell, Soprano; Emil Telmanyi, 
Violinist; Herbert Carlin, Piano. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 8:45 A. M. 
Main Hall, Auditorium 


8:45—Community Singing—Led by W. Otto 
Miesner. Accompaniment by Mil- 
waukee Normal School Orchestra. 

9:15—“Abolishing the Arctic’ — Vilhjalmur 
Steffanson. 

10:05—A program of Cello numbers by Bogumil 
Sykora. 

10:35—“The Reconstruction of the World’— 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 9:00 A. M. 

9:00—Community Singing. 

9:15—“Educating for Life or Livlihood?”— 
H. H. Jacobs. 

9:45—Music. 

10:00—‘“‘Modern Arabian Nights”—Ruth Bryan 
Owen. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


AGRICULTURE 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Kilbourn Hall 


Chairman, Fred T. Ullrich, Platteville; Sec- 
retary, Ira W. Stam, Green Lake. 

Building the Community with Boys and Girls— 
Leo H. Robbins, Racine. 

Instruction in Agriculture in the Non-Smith- 
Hughes High School—S. M. Thomas, Madi- 
son. 

A National Program for Vocational Agricul- 
ture—J. A. Genke, Washington, D. C. 

A Discussion of Mr, Genke’s Presentation in Re- 
lation to Wisconsin—G. W. Gehrand, Madi- 
son. 


BIOLOGY 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, Wm. H. Atwood, Milwaukee; Secre- 
tary, Miss L. Weber, Madison. 

How the Milwaukee Public Museum can help 
Teachers of Science—Roy S. Corwin. 
Science Teaching in Europe—Dr. Elliott R. 

Downing, U. of Chicago. 
Trip to the Milwaukee Public Museum to Study 
Biological Exhibits—Roy S. Corwin. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, J. O. Frank, Oshkosh; Secretary, 
H. S. Drake, Milwaukee. 

Physics in Indiana High Schools—Dr. A. L. 
Foley, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Content and Method of the High School 
Course in Chemistry—Louis Kahlenberg, 
Madison. 

The New Course of Study (Chemistry and 
Physics)—J. T. Giles, Madison. 


CIVICS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Milwaukee Downer Auditorium 
Chairman, W. A. Ganfield, Waukesha. 
Secretary, 
Can Government Be Taught—Edgar Dawson, 
New York City. 
The Citizen and Civic Duties—James K. Lowry, 
Waukesha. 
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COMMERCIAL 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th AND 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Girls Trade School 

Chairman, Paul A. Carlson, State Normal 
School, Whitewater. 

Secretary, 

Problems in Commercial and Business Educa- 
tion—Dr. Geo. W. Dowrie, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Personality in Teaching—S. W. Gilman, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Making the Course in Bookkeeping Practical— 
C. A. Barfoot, High School, Sheboygan. 


SECOND SESSION 

The Trend of Commercial Education—C. M. 
Yoder, Dir. Commercial Courses, State Nor- 
mal School, Whitewater. 

Teaching Filing in High Schools—Miss Es 
telle B. Hunter, Dir. Yawman & Erbe 
School of Filing, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretarial Training in High Schools — 
Charles G. Reigner, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Questions about the 1924 State Commercial 
Contest—Jane E. Clem, Chairman of Con- 
test Committee, State Normal School, 
Whitewater. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Chairman, W. J. Osburn, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Secretary, 

What to Do After the Tests Are Given—H. E. 
Hinkel, Racine, Wisconsin. 

How the Elementary School Principals Can Use 
Standard Tests and Measurements Ef- 
fectively—Leonard Power, Port Arthur, 
Texas, 

What to Do for the Bright Pupil—Ben. J. 
Rohan, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Lecture Room, Public Library 

Chairman, C. W. Meisnest, Manitowoc. 

Constructive Supervision and Its Relation to 
the Improvement of Teaching Ability— 
Prudence Cutright, Supervisor of Grades, 
La Crosse. 

The Use and Abuse of Tests—H. W. Kircher, 
Supt. of Schools, Merrill. 

Technique of Elementary School Principals- 
Leonard Powers, Port Arthur, Texas. 


ENGLISH 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 2 P. M. 
Engleman Hall 
Chairman, Lella B. Kelsey, Milwaukee; Secre- 
tary, Geo. Teter, Milwaukee. 
Thoughts on Teaching Composition—Mr, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Hartford, Conn. 
Minimum Essentials—Mr. Moffatt, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 
The Minnesota State Course of Study—Miss 
Inglis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Report from Wisconsin Committee on a Course 
of Study—Mr. S. A. Leonard, Madison. 


FINE ARTS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Girls Trade School 


Chairman, Luella Newel, Supervisor of Art, 
Wausau, Wis. 

The Value of Art from a Grade Supervisor’s 
Standpoint—Miss Elda Merton, Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Publicity for School Art—Miss Flora B. Pot- 
ter, Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

Suggestions for Organization—William Varnum, 
University of Wisconsin. 


GEOGRAPHY 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, V. C. Finch, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Problems in the Teaching of School Geography 
(Illustrated)—Prof. W. M. Gregory, Cleve- 
land School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Studies in Local Geography—Louise W. Mears, 
State Normal, Milwaukee. 

The Importance of Climate in Geography Teach- 
ing—Glenn T. Trewartha, University of 
Wisconsin. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, W. A. Clark, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin So. Division High. 

Secretary, Miss Marion Allen, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

The specific Problems of General Science in the 
Junior High School and in the Ninth 
Grade of the Four Year H. S.—Ira C. Davis, 
University H. S., Madison, Wis. 

Place of Scientific Principals in General Sci- 
ence—R. A: Karges, State Normal School, 
River Falls. 5 


GRAMMAR GRADES 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Main Hall, Auditorium 

Chairman, A. J, Fox, Eau Claire. 

Relation of Intelligence to Achievement in 
Grammar Grades—Chester Newlun, Marsh- 
field. 

Some Wastes in the Grammar Grades and Some 
Economies that may be Substituted—Lillia 
Johnson, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Mental Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment in 
the Grammar Grades— Dr. Lawson G. 
Lowry, Boston, Mass. 


HISTORY 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Milwaukee Downer Auditorium 

Chairman, Albert H. Sanford, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 

Secretary, Wm. H. Hathaway, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee. 

The Objectives in History ‘Teaching—Edgar 
Dawson, Hunter College, N. Y. City. 

The Place and Purpose of History in th? 
Schools—W.°T. Root, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, C. L. Vander Bie, Watertown, Wis- 
consin. 

The Principal as an Accountant—Dr. John G. 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Address, R. L. V. Lyman, University of Chicago. 

Extra School Activities—G. M. Wiley, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

High School Publications—O. F. Nixon, East 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
General Continuation School Auditorium 


Chairman, Margaret Johnston, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Secretary, Loretto M. Reilly, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Nutrition of the Child in School—Dr. Amy 
Daniels, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Socializing the Work of the Home Economics 
Teacher—Neva Boyd, Hull House, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Kilbourn Hall 

Chairman, Ira S. Griffith, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 

Results of Survey of Manual Training in Mil- 
waukee Schools—W. W. Theisen, Milwau- 
kee. 

Dynamic Symmetry Applied to Manual Arts 
Problems in Design—W. H. Varnum, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The Manual Training Shop as a Laboratory for 
Teaching Industrial Management—Geo. B. 
Cox, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Responsibility of the Manual Training 
Teacher in Vocational Guidance—Emery 
Philbey. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, L. H. Dressendorfer, Marshfield, Wis 
consin. 

Important Features of the Junior High School 
L. F. Rahr, Kenosha. 

Possibilities of Rural High Schools in Wis- 
consin—S. M. Thomas, Madison, Wis. 

Making the Junior High School function in the 
Community—R. W. Fairchild, Elgin, Ill. 

The Problem of the Junior High School—R., L. 
V. Lyman, Chicago, Illinois. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Normal School Auditorium 
Chairmen: Clara C. James, Oshkosh; Marjory 

Winter, Sheboygan. 
Secretaries: Prudence Cutright, La Crosse; 
Katherine Evans, Fond du Lac. 


A Demonstration of Rhythmical Activities of 
Young Children—Blanche Lovett, Milwau- 
kee Normal. 

Preventative Reading—B. J. Rohan, Appleton. 

A Survey of Your Own Kindergarten—Louise 
Adler, Milwaukee Normal. 

Education Exclusive of the Three R’s—Dr. W. F. 
Root, School of Education, U. of Pittsburg. 


LATIN 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Milwaukee U. School 

Chairman, G. C. Fiske, University Club, Madi- 
son. 

Teaching Virgil as Literature—Prof. H. W. 
Prescott, University of Chicago. 

The Content of the High School Curriculum in 
Latin—Miss Laura B. Woodruff, Oak Park, 
Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


MATHEMATICS 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, 444 Broadway 


Chairman, Thos. G. Browne, Tech. High, Mil- 
waukee. 

Secretary, W. W. Hart, University High, Madi- 
son. 

Organization of Secondary Mathematics—W. W. 
Hart, Madison. 

Specific Questions to Be Settled at the Present 
B. F. Cochrane, High School, Fond du Lac. 

What Mathematics is Practical for the Average 
Citizen—R. G. Chamberlain, Washington 
High, Milwaukee. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Plankinton Hall 


Chairman, Elizabeth L. Woods, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Child Guidance Clinies—Dr. L. G. Lowrey, New 
York City. 

The Pre-school Child and Mental Hygiene— 
Margaret Gray Blanton, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


MORAL EDUCATION 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9th, 
8 P. M. 

Chairman, President Silas Evans, Ripon, Wis- 
consil. 

Moral and Religious Education in the Public 
School—Dr. John R. Alexander, New York. 

How Certain Localities in Wisconsin Success, 
fully Manage Moral and Religious Situa- 
tions in the High School—E. E. Emme, 
Appleton; S. B. Tobey, Wausau; L. P. Good- 
rich, Fond du Lac. 


MUSIC 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, Milton Rousch, Milwaukee. 

Secretary, 

What the Wisconsin Band Association Has 
Done for Our State—Will Arvold, President 
Wisconsin Band Association. 
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The Value of Contests—Osbourne M. McConathy, 
Director, Dept. of Public School Music, 
Northwestern University. 

Greetings from the Music Supervisions National 
Conference—W. Otto Miessner, President 
of the M. S. N. C. 


PARENT-TEACHERS 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 9th, 
8:00 P. M. 


Chairman, Mrs. Metta I. Tremper, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Address—Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Madison. 

“The Parent-Teacher Association from the 
View Point of the Teacher.”—F. O. Holt, 


Janesville. 


RURAL TEACHER TRAINING 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, O. W. Neale, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin. 

Providing for the Differentiation Desirable in 
the Preparation of Rural Teachers—Anna H. 
Beach, Kewaunee Co. Normal, Algoma. 

Practical Standards for the Preparation of 
Rural Teachers—Ethel Black, Detroit 
Teachers College, Detroit, Mich. 

Securing Recognition of the Rural Problem in 
Teacher-Training Institutions— John F. 
Sims, Stevens Point. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 


Central Continuation School Building Audi- 
torium, 6th and Prairie Streets. 


Chairman, George P. Hambrecht, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Secretary, H. M. Winkel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Part-time Education—Dr. C. A. Prosser, Presi- 


dent, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 
The Vocational School Curriculum—Clyde A. 


Bowman, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin. 
Salvaging the Individual—Charles E. Whelan, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
(Sectional programs on 
program.) 


Friday — see final 


TEACHERS OF DEAF 
‘FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 2 P. M. 


Chairman, Jennie C. Smith, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 

Vocal Solo—Mary L. Funk, Milwaukee. 

Mother Goose Melodies—Class from Milwaukee 
School. 

Aural Training for the Deaf—Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein, St. Louis, Mo. 

Class Demonstration of Elementary Auricular 
Work—Katherine Williams, Delavan. 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
CORRECTION 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8th, 2 P. M. 
Chairman, Pauline Camp, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Secretary, Mary Zassenhaus, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin. 
Speech Correction as Problem of Mental Hy- 
giene—Dr. Blanton, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Speech Correction as a Public School Problem— 
Eiminu Ballard, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


RURAL SCHOOL SECTION 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 2 P. M. 
George SS. Dick, Chairman. 


PROGRAM 
1. Equalizing Educational Opportunities—C. J. 
Anderson, Madison. 
Discussion. 
2. School in Community Organization—J. H. 
Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion. 
3. The Teacher at Work—Isobel Davidson, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education, Elizabeth, 
N.. J 
Discussion. 


ALL SCIENCE 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 2 P. M. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P.M. 
Lecture Room, Public Museum 

Chairman, Dr. J. C. Elsom. 
1. Physical Efficiency Tests in the University 
of Wisconsin—Fred Schlatter. 


2. Organized Physical Education in Schools; 


lecture and demonstration—Otto Hoppe, 
Milwaukee. 

3. Story Plays—Emily Elmore, University of 
Wisconsin. 


4. Corrective Gymnastics, with special reference 
to Flat Feet and Scoliosis—Dr. J. C. El- 
som. 

5. Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
Riverside High School, Room 115, b 
(Take Oakland Ave. car to Folsom Place) 
C. M. Purin, Milwaukee, Chairman. 
I. Recent Educational Tendencies in France. 
(Speaker’s name to be announced 
later), 35 min. 
II. Recent Eductional Tendencies in Germany. 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, University 
of Wisconsin, 35 min. 
III. Demonstration Classes. 
(a) Beginners’ French (Room 301)—Mlle. 
Ethelyn Veaupelle, 30 min. 
(b) Beginners’ Spanish (Room 301)—Mr. 
Hans Siegmeyer, 30 min. 
IV. General Discussion of the papers presented 
and the demonstration work. a 


SPEECH TRAINING 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 2 P. M. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters will be in Hotel Wisconsin. 
Offices will also be maintained at Auditorium. 
An information desk will be located at each 
place where inquiries regarding rooms, meeting 
places, luncheons, reunions, and mail will be 
answered. Enroll at either place. Bring mem- 
bership card with you and exchange it for a 
button and program. 

Reduced Rates. Round trip tickets will be 
sold at Fare and One-Half by purchasing round 
trip tickets and presenting identification cer- 
tificate. Tickets are on sale from November 5 
to 10 and are good for return up to Novem- 
ber 15. No reduction is granted if round trip 
fare is less than One Dollar. Certificates may 
be had from your superintendent or from the 
secretary. These are for members and their 
dependents only. Be sure to buy return trip 
and have it stamped by the Milwaukee agent 
for validation for your return trip. Better see 
your agent a few days before you wish to pur- 
chase tickets to make sure that he has the 
proper forms. 

Hotels. Hotels listed below are members of 
the Milwaukee Hote] Association. Write hotel 
direct for reservation. This should be done 
at least fifteen days in advance. Do it now. 
Rooms in private homes may be secured by 
writing to Frank C, Cleveland, Association of 
Commerce, Milwaukee. Write well in advance 
and very desirable rooms may be secured. Do 
it now. We suggest that you ask for only such 
reservations as you need, as indiscriminate reg- 
istration is likely to deprive a hotel of making 
full use of its rooms. In writing for rooms 
state clearly what nights rooms are desired. 
Persons who have been assigned to a room and 
later decide to say elsewhere will confer a 
favor that is demanded by justice and courtesy 
if they will notify hotel or householder of 
change in plans. In case of difficulty ask at 
Information desk. The hotels and rooming 
houses are anxious to serve you. 


Hotel Astor, Juneau and Astor Streets, Euro- 
pean plan $3.50 upward per day. 

Hotel Wisconsin, Third St. near Grand, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, $2.50 upward per day. 

Hotel Aberdeen, 909 Grand Ave., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Blatz, City Hall Square, European plan, 
$1.00 upward per day. 

Carlton Hotel, 614 Milwaukee Bt., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Charlotte, Third St. near Grand, Euro- 
pean plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Gilpatrick, 223-225 Third St., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Globe Hotel, Cor. Wis. and Cass Sts., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day . 

Hotel Martin, 201 Wisconsin St., European plan, 
$1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Maryland, 4th St. between Grand and 
Sycamore European plan, $1.50 upward per 
day. 

Medford Hotel, 3d and Sycamore, 
plan, $1.50 upward per day. 
Hotel Pfister, Wisconsin and Jefferson Sts., 
European plan, $1.00 upward per day. 


European 


Juneau Hotel, 225 Wisconsin St., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Plankinton Hotel, Grand Avenue, European 
plan, $2.00 upward per day. 

Randolph Hotel, 134 Third Street, European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Republican House, 3d and Cedar Sts., European 


plan, $1.50 upward per day. 


Final Program. Will be ready at time of 
meeting. Your membership card will entitle 
you to program and button. Bring your card. 

Concert. Thursday, November 8, 8:15 P. M. 

The concert this year will be an unusually di- 
versified one. A change has been made from 


the original announcement. The artists who 
will appear are Riccardo Martin, “America’s 
Greatest Tenor’; Margery Maxwell, leading 


soprano of the Chicago Opera Association; Emil 


Telmanyi, greatest Hungarian violinist; and 
Hubert Carlin, pianist. 
Persons holding memberships will be ad- 


mitted on presentation of concert ticket which 
may be purchased by members for fifty cents. 
To others admission will be $1.00. Individual 
teachers or groups of teachers may send post 
office order or check to Anna Costello, Assistant 
Supervisor of Music, 10th and Prairie street, 
Milwaukee, chairman of Concert committee, 
who upon receipt of order will mail the number 
of concert tickets ordered. 

Concert tickets will also be on sale at the 
Auditorium from 8:30 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. 
Thursday, November 8, after which period the 
sale will be thrown open to the general public 
until the Auditorium is sold out. 

Exhibits will be on display in basement of 
Auditorium. These exhibits are made to show 
some of the newest and best achievements in 


equipment, furniture, text-books, and school 
devices. Visit the Exhibit. 
Representative Assembly. Delegates will 


meet at 2:00 P. M. Thursday in Gold Room of 
Hotel Wisconsin. Delegates should first regis- 
ter and then present proper credentials from 
their local to the secretary’s office in Banquet 
Hall, Hotel Wisconsin, which will be open from 
4 P. M. Wednesday, November 7. Delegates en- 
roll here! All reports from locals should reach 
the secretary not later than November 1. 

Membership. Dues are Two Dollars. Join 
your nearest Local. Fill out enrollment blank 
in duplicate. You will then receive member- 
ship card and railroad identification certificate. 
Bring card with you to the meeting. Admis- 
sion is for members only. Individual mem- 
berships may be sent direct to the Secretary, 
611 Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin. It 
is better, however, to join your local organiza- 
tion. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Article VII to read: Any group of teachers 
to the number of fifty, or more, or major frac- 
tion thereof if that school or system does not 
employ fifty teachers; may form a local, etc. 

Article VII, Section 1, to read: Any group 
of teachers to the number of fifty or more may 
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form a local organization and such local organi- 
zation so organized shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Representative Assembly, etc. 

Article IV, Section III, the last sentence to 
read as follows: Thereafter two members of 
the Executive committee—one man and one 
woman—shall be elected annually in the man- 
ner herein provided, to serve for terms of three 
years. 

Amend Article IV, Section 1 to read: “The 
officers of the association shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee shall consist of the President, the 
Retiring President, etc.” 

Amend Article II, Section II to read: Dues 
shall be paid to the secretary of the Associa- 
tion or to the proper officer of any local or- 
ganization at least ten days before the annual 
meeting of the association.” 


MEETINGS 


Annual Business Meeting of the Public School 
Retirement Association in Engleman Hall, 
Thursday, November 8, at 4 P. M. 


Milwaukee Normal Alumni Association Lunch- 
eon, Thursday noon, November 8, Market 
Hall, Auditorium. Plates $1.00. Special pro- 
gram being arranged. Send reservations to 
Chas. B. Gates, Secretary, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee. 

Stevens Point Normal Reunion, Thursday, 
November 8, 5 P. M., Plankinton Hall. 





Ripon College dinner for alumni and former 
students, Elizabethan room, Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, Thursday, November 8, 6 P. M. 


Platteville Normal Alumni dinner, Republican 
House, Thursday noon, November 8. Plates 
$1.00. 

Whitewater Normal School Alumni will ban- 
quet in the Badger room of the Wisconsin 
Hotel, Friday noon, November 9. 





“Get-to-Gether” dinner. League of Classroom 
Teachers of Wisconsin, Badger room, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Friday, November 9, 1923, 5:30 P. M. 


Lawrence College Banquet, Republican House, 
Thursday, November 8, 5:30 P. M. 


Beloit College alumni and ex-students will 
find headquarters for registration and reunion 
at the Hotel Wisconsin. The luncheon, to which 
all are urged to come, will be Friday noon, 
November 9, at the Athletic Club. President 
Eaton and other representative members of the 
faculty will be present. 

The Association of Wisconsin Normal School 
Teachers will hold its annual meeting at Hotel 




















Wisconsin, Friday, November 9, at 2 o’clock. 
Dinner same evening at 6. Colonial room. 
Plates $1.25. 


The Alumni dinner of the La Crosse Normal 
School will be at Hotel Pfister, Thursday, No- 
vember 8, at 5:30. $1.25 a plate. Send reser- 
vation and check to Dora E. Carver, La Crosse 


not later than November 5. 


Milwaukee-Downer College alumnae meeting 
will be held at McLaren Hall at 5:30 P. M., 
Friday, November 9. All former students are 
invited. Reservations should be made with 
Miss Aleida Pieters by November 8. 





Oshkosh Normal Alumni Luncheon, Friday, 
November 9, 12:00 M., Grand Avenue M. E. 
Church, 75c per plate. Reservations to be 
made with E. A. Clemans, Oshkosh Normal. 


The annual luncheon and business meeting 
of the Wisconsin State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion will be held Friday noon, November 9, at 
the Pfister Hotel. Tickets will be on sale at 
Fifth Street entrance to the Auditorium. Price 
$1.25 per plate. An interesting program is 
planned and matters of vital concern to mem- 
bers will be discussed. All kindergartners and 
their friends are invited to attend. 





Stout alumni dinner Friday, November 9, 
6:30 P. M. Blue Room, Republican House. 
Make reservations early with C. A. Bowman, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 





Ruth Bryan Owen, 


is the daughter of William Jennings Bryan. 
She has inherited the oratorical abilities of 
the Bryan family. She has had a wide ex- 
perience in the West Indies, London, and Egypt. 
Her lectures are “unique” in that she never 
gives the impression of making a formal 
“speech.” She has observed widely and wisely 
and has the gift of a remarkable narrative style 
in making folks see with her. “Modern Arabian 
Nights” will be a most interesting lecture. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

To be President of the National Eduea- 
tion Association is to represent the greatest 
body of teachers in the world. It is to ac- 
cept a solemn trust that lifts one above the 
ordinary responsibilities of locality or 
group to broader duties to the profession 
as a whole and to the Nation. In accepting 
this trust I dedicate myself to the service 
of the entire Association and the profession 
it represents. The Association has an effi- 
cient. headquarters staff upon which I shall 
rely. It has a well coneeived program 
which shall be my program. It has an out- 
standing mission to which J shall give my 
best and for which I bespeak the enlistment 
and whole-hearted co-operation of the 
teaching profession. The cause of educa- 
tion is the foundation upon which we can 
unite to build a greater profession and a 
greater and better Nation.—Olive M. Jones, 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 
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“POINTS OF VIEW” 


If you are tired of the everlasting twad- 
dle about the morals of young people of 
today we suggest that you read in the Sep- 
tember ‘‘Harpers’’ the story by Mrs. 
Watts entitled ‘‘ Points of View.’’ You wil! 
be helped and cheered by it. You will want 
to take your sensational novels and maga- 
zines with their half-baked Freudian psy- 
chology and drop them gently into the gar- 
bage ean near Winesburg, Ohio, cover them 
with chloride of lime, and on the book- 
shelves put some Faint Perfume. You may 
even wish to quote B. L. T. 

‘The college stude is seldom lewd, 
Nor is his rot erotic; 
His head’s a whirl of girly-girl, 
He’s merely idiotic.”’ 


PARKENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
The program of the First Congressional 
District Parent-Teachers’ Association for 
this year was adopted at a meeting held 
in Oconomowoe August 9. It is so rich in 
suggestion that we are publishing it as of 
extreme value to all such organizations. 
‘“To work for the organization of school 
literary societies, forums and _ debating 
elubs; a citizenship committee to keep 
school informed as to proposed legislation 
affecting children; the earnest holding and 
support of the so-called Road House Dance 
bill; 9:30 P. M. as the latest social hour 
for children below the ninth grade. and 
11 P. M. as the latest for high sehool ehil- 
dren; use of good English and the elimina- 
tion of slang and profane words; restric- 
tion of the use of autos by voung people 
for night parties; the Federal Child Labor 
bill; supervised recreation of students, 
standardized and activities : 
greater respect for public property and law 
Father and 
Mother and- 


women in all 


dress social 
enforcement, observation of 
Sons’ Day; observation of 
Deughters’ day; 
high schools. 
Where possible each meeting should na- 
turally be classified in three divisions ; local 
15 to 30 minutes; national inter- 
est. 15 to 30 minutes; cultural develop- 
ment, through simple reports from the 
papers, debates, reports on State’s Who 
is Who, ete. There should be devoted to 
the program one and one-half hours, and 


dean of 


Issues, 
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followed by a social program. A collection 
may be taken at each meeting to raise the 
money necessary for the state dues and ex- 
penses. In making up the year’s program, 
alternate local talent with outside talent, 
having a speaker from the outside every 
other month. 

For September have a social time, the 
only one of the year to be devoted entirely 
to fun, to get acquainted with the new 
teachers and people of the community, and 
have everyone attend. 

For October the program should be de- 
voted to physieal training and its responsi- 
bilities; Halloween decorations should 
dominate. 

For November; international relations, 
peace program, and the Ridgway Law. 

For December; consolidation, enlarging 
the unit of taxation for education. 

For January; health. 

For February; child labor, mothers and 
daughters’ day, father and sons’ day. 

For Mareh; law enforcement, safety 
first, election of officers and payment of 
dues to state and county. 

For April; decorations'and musie, and 
election of delegates to state convention. 

For May; national issues in a_ non- 
partisan way, and party platforms. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCA- 
TION 

Organization of the World Federation 
of Edueation Associations, whose principal 
aim is to promote universal peace through 
edueational methods, was effected at a meet- 
ing of delegates from about forty countries 
who attended the World Conference on Ed- 
uecation held at San Francisco. 

Augustus Thomas, State Commissioner of 
Kdueation of Maine, was unanimously 
elected president of the federation, Dr. 
P. W. Kuo, head of the Southern College 
of Nanking, China, and E. J. Sainsbury, 
president of the National Union of Teach- 
ers of England, were named vice-presi- 
dents. N. D. Showalter, president of the 
Washington State Normal School, and Har- 
ry Charlesworth, head of the British Co- 
lumbia Teachers’ Association, were chosen 
directors. CC. H. Williams, director of edu- 
eation of the University of Missouri was 
appointed secretary. 


In a five-hour session the educators dis- 
cussed means of preventing wars in the 
future and of improving mentally and phy- 
sically the school children of the world. 
Resolutions adopted provided, among other 
things, for: 

Observance of May 18 as good-will day 
in schools of all lands. 

Co-operation to improve the school sys- 
tems of all countries. 

Establishment of correspondence of an 
organized character between classes of 
schools of different nations. 

Exchange of teachers and of education 
information among nations. 

Establishment of an international uni- 
versity whose chief function will be the 
study of inter-racial questions and the re- 
lation of education to these questions. 

Establishment of a universal library 
service to supply to any nation upon re- 
quest books, pamphlets, and magazines for 
use on any subject. 

Establishment of courses for teachers in 
health education. 

{neouragement in all countries of a pro- 
eram of health education looking toward 
the removal of physical defects in children 
under sehool age. 

Inauguration of a campaign to teach 
mothers the importance of food, its selec- 
tion and preparation in order that it may 
yield the largest nutritive returns to the 
family, and that lessons in nutrition be in- 
eorporated into the school curriculum. 





SPECULATION OR INVESTMENT 


Whether rightly or wrongly, educators 
have a reputation for gullibility when it 
comes to investing their surplus funds. 
The ‘‘Blue Sky”’ artist not infrequently 
begins his nefarious operations among 
professional people. That he does so is 
evidence that he finds it profitable. Is it 
because of a lack of business training, 
carelessness, or is it simply the age-old 
lure of getting rich quick? Perhaps all 
three. Perhaps it is merely the result 
of the ready availability to the sharpster 
of lists of names of instructors whose in- 
comes are known to be within the limits 
permitting of some outside investment. 
In other words, it may be merely that 
teachers are worked on harder and of- 
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tener by the promoter than others not 
subjected to the same selling pressure. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that educators are swindled every year 
out of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of.dollars, and the pity of it, when 
with only a little effort such losses could 
be entirely avoided! Two steps only 
would prevent losses:—first, learn to dif- 
ferentiate between speculation and invest- 
ment, and decide on the latter; second, 
establish relations with a_ well-known. 
reputable investment institution, make it 
your confidant, and let its judgment sup- 
plement your own. 

Investing is simply lending your money 
with ample security to assure its return 
at maturity with a fair interest return 
during the life of the loan. This con- 
trasts with speculation, which is less con- 
cerned with security and income than with 
a possible profit resulting from a_ turn- 
over of the purchase. -Many people fail 
to differentiate between these two vitally 
different operations; they think they are 
investing,—lending for inecome,—when 
they are really speculating,—buying for 
profit——and here is where their trouble 
starts, for buying for profit also entails 
possibility of loss. 

Speculation, with its promise of large 
profits and its frequent disappointments, 
is not to be compared, for the average 
man, with the certain and substantial re- 
turns resulting from a policy of consistent 
and conservative investment, with re- 
investment of income so as to add the 
momentum of compound interest to the 
individual’s savings. 

As little, for instance, as $25.00 a 
month, consistently invested at 6% with 
interest reinvested, will grow to almost 
$50,000 in forty years; $35.00, in thirty- 
five years; $50.00 in thirty years, ete. 
At 5%, with reinvestment of interest, 
money doubles in fourteen years; at 6%, 
in twelve years; at 7%, in ten years. 
Where else could a teacher build, with the 
same certainty, toward the attainment of 
similar goals’? 

The other requirement, that of tying 
up with a good investment house, is not 
difficult of attainment. Serutiny of the 
advertising pages of the better magazines 
which carefully censor their advertising 
columns will afford a basis of selection. 


If in doubt, ask your local banker, or 
write to the financial editor of a reputable 
publication carrying financial advertising. 
After having decided on a policy of in- 
vestment rather than speculation, the 
selection of your investment banker, may 
be the determining factor in your success 
or failure as an investor. Choose care- 
fully. If we can help you, let us. We 
hope soon to carry notices from some 
responsible and reliable investment com- 
panies. Ask your banker before you 
invest. 


MORAL EDUCATION 

A very timely program is arranged for 
the moral section at the State Teachers’ 
Association’s annual meeting. The move 
ment in the direction of moral and re- 
ligious education is gathering faster than 
the publie ean intelligently take care of 
it. Right now there is imperative need of 
wise leadership in shaping to expression 
the pressure of demand that our children 


be taught in morals and religion. Legal 
questions, sectarian interests, and gen- 


eral prudential considerations must be 
safe-guarded. Several towns have sue- 
cessfully met the situation without any 
embarrassment and with hearty public 
approval. Nearly every community is 
stirring more or less with suggestions 
along lines of cooperation of the church 
and the school for common purposes of 
character building. 

Dr. H. S. Magill, so well-known as the 
secretary of the National Education <As- 
sociation and now the secretary of the In- 
ternational Couneil of Religious Edueca- 
tion, has at our invitation appointed Dr. 
Alexander of national reputation to give 
the leading address. Dr. Alexander will 
discuss the general principles underlying 
the religious day school and other such 
movements. This will be followed by 
three or four very brief addresses defi- 
nately outlining suceessful experiments. 
Professor E. E. Emme will speak of the 
Appleton plan; Supt. L. P. Goodrich of 
the Ripon plan; and Supt. Tobey of the 
Wausau plan. Helpful information or 
sources of information will ‘be given. We 
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especially invite high school principals to 
shape their plans to attend this sectional 
gathering. 
—Silas Evans, President, 
Ripon College. 


FORWARD LOOKING PROGRAM OF 

EDUCATION 

The outstanding address at the meeting 
of the National Education Association at 
San Francisco in July, was that of Dean 
Ellwood P. Cubberly of Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. The published report 
summarized in six points what in his 
judgment, constituted a forward looking 
program in education, covering at least 
the next decade of service. They are: 

(1) A comprehensive education pro- 
gram to aid in the assimilation of the 
foreign born; 

(2) Such a reorganization of school 
curricula as will adapt the schools better 
to new conditions and needs in national 
life ; 

(3) The reorganization and redirection 
of rural education; 

(4) A much more general equalization 
of both the advantages and the burdens 
of edueation through a more extensive 
pooling of the eosts for maintaining what 
is for the common good of all; 

(5) Provision for the placing of an 
adequately educated and adequately 
trained teacher in every classroom in the 
United States; and 

(6) The nationalizing of education in 
the minds of our people with some in- 
telligent form of national aid in school 
support to insure a better equalization of 
both the advantages and the burdens of 
edueation as between the states. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

The Department of Public Instruction 
will cooperate with the American Legion, 
the National Education Association, and 
the United States Bureau of Education in 


the observance of American Edueation 
Week November 18-24, 1923. The ob- 


servance will begin on Sunday, November 
18th, on which date ministers of all de- 
nominations are urged to preach a sermon 
on education. Monday, November 19th, 
has been designated as American Consti- 


tution Day; Tuesday, November 20th, Pa- 
triotism Day ; Wednesday, November 21st, 
School and Teachers’ Day at which the 
slogan will be ‘‘Better Trained and Better 
Paid. Teachers—More Adequate Build- 
ings’’; Thursday will-be devoted to the 
subject of Illiteracy; Friday, November 
23d, is Community Day; and Saturday, 
November 24th, Physical Education Day. 
Slogan, ‘‘Play Grounds in Every Com- 
munity—Athletes All’’. 

Education Week presents a golden op- 
portunity to superintendents and directors 
to meet with the citizens of their own 
community to diseuss such questions as 
finances, equalizing taxation, buildings and 
equipment. business methods, ete. The 
teachers should use the oceasion for issu- 
ing special invitations to parents and pa- 
trons to visit schools. The sponsors for 
the observation of this oceasion, which is 
national in its scope, expect educational 
leaders in the various states and commu- 
nities to work out their own programs for 
the week. The Department of Education 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers Associations is, also, ¢o- 
operating and suggests that one day dur- 
ing educational week be set apart as Ap- 
preciation and Good Will Day. 


A COURSE OF STUDY 

A new and revised course of study for 
the elementary schools of Wisconsin is 
now in process of publication. This will 
be available for distribution some time 
during November. The new edition com- 
prises thirty thousand copies which, it is 
beiieved, will supply the very large de- 
mand for this book. 


A survey made by the Architectural 
Forum in 1922 showed that 16.9% of all 
buildings erected in the United States 
were schoolhouses. The ‘‘Middle States’’ 
are credited with 44% of all school build- 
ines erected. 

Wiseconsin’s share in this program is 
represented by school bond sales of 
$4,553,500; in addition, the Land Commis- 
sioner reports loans of $1,000,000, making 
a total of $5,553,500. The state ought to 
get some good buildings at this rate. 
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Hints and Helps for the Rural ‘Teacher 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








1. Your Curtains: What condition are 
they in? Maybe a little repairing will put 
them into good shape and maybe you need 
some new ones. Visitors, official and other- 
wise, are always sure to look at the curtains. 
Are you proud of yours or not? If the 
spring is weak pull the curtain way down, 
then take it off the supports and roll way 
up. Put back in the fixtures and pull it 
down again. This will tighten the spring. 
You may need to roll it up twiee. Buy 
ten cents worth of good curtain cord and 
give each curtain a neat cord of sufficient 
length so you will not need to stand on a 
chair to raise and lower the curtain. 
Keep your curtains way up unless you 
need to shut out direct sunlight. See that 
every curtain is in good shape and will 
work easily. 

2. Use Your Library: It often happens 
that the books are not used nearly as much 
as they might be. Of course the first thing 
is to find out what books you have. Go 
over the library carefully and note the 
books you have for each grade and each 
It would be a very idea to 
list the books especially useful in each of 
the grades, but it will be partieularly 
valuable to make neat lists of books giving 
material for your geography, history, agri- 
culture, and other classes. 
if your class is studying South America 
what does your library give on rubber, 
coffee, etc.? Have you that 
Carpenter’s South America has a whole 
chapter on rubber?) Go through your list 
of books with your upper grade pupils 
and teach them how to make out lists of 
references, giving the exact pages. Train 
your pupils in using the books. 


class. cood 


Kor example, 


discov ered 


3. Word Study: Rational word study is 
a most delightful and a most valuable kind 
of study. Get the root meaning of the 
word, i. e. its derivation; if it now has 
several meanings these need to be eare- 
fully discriminated. A study of shades 
of meaning as found in svnonyms is stimu- 
lating. Suecessful word study is of 
eourse always a_ thinking exercise. It 
should be stated that a great deal of word 


study in the schools is mechanica vork, 
The parroting of committed 


definitions of words is a risky business be- 


largely. 


cause there igs not true analysis of mean- 
ings. If teacher and pupils will 
and analyze out the meanings of 
together, giving illustrative sentences and 
making it a genuine thought exercise and 


st udv 


words 


also thoughtful exercise the results will 
show themselves in all the work of the 
school. Here are ten words which have 
come into use mostly within ten years. 


Do vou and vour pupils know the mean- 
Zeppelin, vitamine, Schinek 
radio, moron, protiteer, dictograph, cas- 
Teach pupils to 
eet meanings from the context. They do 
not need to go to the dictionary for all 


ings? test, 


serole, cabaret, cafeteria. 


meanings, of course. Most dictionary 
work had better be supervised as a rule. 
Make the dictionary work a class exercise. 
Mach pupil should have a copy of Web- 
ster’s Secondary Dietionary. 

t, Overdoing the Tesling: It is mueh 


easier to test than it is to teach, and man) 
teachers never get beyond the testing stage 
When a class is called out 
they feel that they must at onee hegin to 


of their work. 


ask test questions. Such teachers forget 
that they are teaching children—not geog- 


raphy or arithmetic. Testing is only one 
phase of the teaching 
er’s big job is really 
is to cause pupils to 


business. A teaeh- 
to teach. To teaeh 
know, to think, to 
imagine, to remember, to be able to do, 
to talk, to write, to form opinions, to gain 
in power and skill in vavious directions. 
Teachers are to prepare boys and girls for 


participating citizenship. Johnny must 
learn to be an active participant rather 
than merely a passive recipient. Merely 


testing a pupil is not the way to train him 
or to develop his powers of mind and 
heart. It is impossible to train a pupil 
to appreciate a beautiful 
or musical masterpiece by any testing pro- 
A successful appreciation 
demands — skillful 
asking so many scrappy, testing questions 


poem, picture, 


cess. exereise 
teaching. Instead of 


calling for fragmentary responses try the 
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plan, at least, of training Johnny and 
Mary to talk continuously for one, two, 
five minutes. Then when class time comes 
give the pupil a chance to talk. Moreover, 
arrange matters so that you have discus- 
sions in which the children ask questions 
as well as answer them. In many country 
schools it would be a great help to stop 
all testing recitations for awhile and sub- 
stitute study recitations therefor. Teach- 
ing pupils how to study successfully is 
much more important than answering dis- 
connected test questions. 

5. Use Study Questions Every rural 
teacher will find it of great value to make 
daily use of study questions. If the 
teacher places a dozen or fifteen thought 
questions—the how and the why as well 
as the what—on the board the day before 
as part of the assignment she will get much 
better results when the class comes to re- 
cite. Pupils ean be taught, also, how to 
make out such questions for their own use, 
and greatly to their profit. Study ques- 
tions will break up the subject-matter into 
more readily understood portions. These 
questions need to be made out carefully, 
and they can be made much more than a 
mere test of memory. If some of them 
call for collateral information and for ex- 
ereise of judgment so much the better. A 
great gain is made when knowledge is ap- 
plied as well as simply acquired. 

6. Sing Every Day: Do not think you 
must have singing on Monday only. Sing 
whenever you and your children feel like 
it. It is good to begin each half day ses- 
sion with a song. Time spent in enthusi- 
astic singing is not time wasted. Some 
teachers like to have the pupils sing a song 
at the close of the day just before they go 
home, and it is a good idea. Train your 
children so they do not ‘‘holler’’? when 


they sing. Use the suggestions in the 
manual. They are very practical and 


helpful for a rural teacher. You should 
always have some singing for your school 
society program. Children as a rule like 
to sing. If a ehild does not lke musie 
and has no desire to sing the common 
songs there is something wrong with his 
bringing up, and you, the teacher, have a 
duty toward that child. 

7. Three Useful Maps: Sometime dur- 
ing the fall teacher and pupils should 
work together to make three maps which 


should be posted where the children can 
refer to them from time to time. These 
are the maps of the district, the town, 
and the county. Get an atlas of the 
county or some good map for a guide and 
then use a heavy grade of manila tag 
board which you can get at the printing 
office. Get the size 24 inches by 36 inches. 
Do all the work first with a sharp lead 
pencil and then ink the lines and lettering 
afterwards. This work is profitable and 
interesting problem-project material. For 
the district get the data from the par- 
ents through the children. These maps 
should be made just as accurate as pos- 
sible. A careful, thoughtful teacher will 
get good results. 

8. Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Work: 
Modern tests are making it increasingly 
possible for the teacher to discover the 
weaknesses of her pupils in arithmetie, 
language, reading, ete. Tests are now on 
the market which will discover to the 
teacher the specific difficulties of the child 
in the matter of division, for example, 
whether of whole numbers, decimals, or 
fractions. The exact phase of the divi- 
sion process in which the individual pupil 
is weak will be shown in the results of the 
test. Then, when the teacher knows just 
what diffieuties the child is having it will 
be clearly possible to give the needed in- 
struction and drill which will remedy ex- 
isting deficiencies. Every — up-to-date 
teacher will use diagnostic tests this year, 
to be followed by definite, specific remedial 
work. 

9. Your Housekeeping: A rural teach- 
er must be a housekeeper, a manager, or 
administrator, a diseiplinarian, and an 
instructor. Whether or not a teacher is 
a good housekeeper will be perfectly ap- 
parent to an inspector or supervisor who 
has her eyes open. Are there cobwebs 
in the windows? Are the curtains in a 
dilapadated condition? Are the _ books 
in the book case all out of order? Are 
the drinking cups grimy and sticky? Is 
there dust around on windows, tables, 
ledges, ete. which has evidently been there 
for days and weeks? Is the teacher’s 
desk all cluttered up inside and out? 
And so on, to all the details. All teachers 
ought to have a general eleaning and 
straightening up time of it. And liberal 
doses of hot water, soap, and elbow grease 
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are greatly needed in some country 
schools. 
10. Join the W. T. A.: Every rural 


teacher in Wisconsin should become a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It makes no difference whether she 
can affend the Milwaukee meeting or not. 
She will get her money’s worth in the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, which will come to her regularly 
each school month. This will be worth 
$2.00 a year. Moreover, as a matter of 
state patriotism and professional pride, 
every teacher needs to belong to the State 
Association., So send in your $2.00 
promptly. Do it now when you read this 
item. You will be making a good invest- 
ment, and you really cannot afford to do 
otherwise. You are a member of a great 
and worthy profession, and as such you 
owe this small professional fee, at least. 

11. Why Absent: In a certain city of 
Wisconsin during a half-year period there 


were reported 11,535 days of absence. 


The causes for the absence were distri- 
buted as follows: 
CE CUM 5 Seco eae ye eet bate 2017 
PR ae ee ee oe tee 7359 
(ay Unielaseified . 4 occ eee ce 4820 
EN ON cs Pro. cia wd eae 40 
CO RN bai k Woke Giese Homes 48 
ORONO Si 6.crete otk oe eee 106 
BGR. “ROMOE Css. Peace taswe en 272 
Gi CI okie iS as he wees 1058 
(zg) Contagion ....... 539 
CIDP “POMOINEME (6.2) <5 oes seas Be 59 
(i) Tonsilectomy .....5. 56% 138 
(3) BRGRGGONO. ck wk ee ee ee or 55 
(E)} ENOOG POON... 22. ..'6se. 10 
(1) Sore hands and feet....... 114 
(3) Tllness and death in family ........ 368 
CE RIO Sib ONG 5 <5 5k 6 0 oe ews ees 380 
Coy (@nee OF WANNOR oo ok koe e dani wes 48 
GOP “We eaten core eric erect bese 33 
rhs ne PIO gn (aie tom nese ek weber oie ecace 10 
CO TRCOTOOMUET fo aia cs Ge Alec xiere ee iannierae 227 
OIC a eer rere ee ar 22 
(iO). BAek Of CIOTKING. ... ccs cccewes 27 
CEOy Dee Gr GON. 6 coo eee ease mae 135 
CRaW Cie Oe GIES «oes eo Stle we Kew Be 444 
Cy NRE 2 2 os aoa sw rar eemneretecinae whee 60 
CEB y MPO MICUNOBED odo 6 hoe cere ann cet 8 
(75) WMelieious RONGAY...... <6 eesses 76 
(16) Parental neglect 2... ic cess 40 
CR SEEGNEO 6 icc c eetepresice sees 3 
Geer Oa NIN 5. 0s: ov, A avers ce ae cee eat 5s 
CIS) TRINCETIONGOUS «6... 6k coe we awe 105 
Donk ee hee eee ere ee 11,535 


This is a suggestive list of causes for 
absence. How is it in your school? How 


much of this absence could have been pre- 
vented by greater knowledge, intelligence, 
and eare? Do you take note of the rea- 
sons why your children are out of school? 
Many children are absent unnecessarily, 
and in many districts the standards rela- 
tive to school attendance are very low. 
You know we have a compulsory school 
law in Wisconsin, and children are sup- 
posed to be in school every day unless 
there is excellent reason for absence. 
When a child is out of school the teacher 
has a right to know why. Teacher and 
parent must cooperate in the big business 
of seeing to it that Johnny and Mary get 
as much education as possible. Be kind 
and but lookout for parental 
camouflage. 

12. Waking Up Your Pupils: Some- 
times teacher and pupils get into the rut 
of deadly routine. There is the everlast- 
ing grind of the formal testing recitation, 
which consists mostly of the mechanical 
reporting of dry-as-dust text-book facts. 
No teacher ean afford to let such a situa- 
tion go on for long, because it is not a 
genuinely educational atmosphere. There 
are many ways of course to break up the 
lock-step of deadly formalism, but the 
writer is here going to suggest the use of 
general information test questions. The 
use of such questions will be of little 
value unless there is a general discussion 
and a real effort made to get at the bottom 
of the matter. One may sug- 
gest many others, and teacher and pupils 
may need to consult books and to investi- 
gate the problem for several days. That 
will be a very desirable outcome. Try out 
with upper 


courteous, 


question 


these questions erade 
pupils: 

1. Write the full name of the president 
of the United States. 2. When, where, 
how, and by whom was he sworn in? 
Give the oath of office. 3. 


your 


Who was Iea- 


bod Crane? Name the story. 4. Where 
did the Hoosier Schoolmaster live. 5. 
They made John eaptain. What ease is 


captain, and why? 6. Who asked to 
I Bivecasdlctiecsncthe head brought in on a 
platter? Fill in and answer. 7. ‘‘Under 
a spreading chestnut tree the village 
smithy stands.’’ What poem? Who 
wrote? Meaning of smithy? Give next 


In what town was the scene of 
200% of $200? 


two lines. 
the poem? 8. What is 
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9, Which is right, and why: ‘‘He looks 
sick’’ or ‘‘He looks sickly’’; may both be 
right? 10. ‘‘Never serateched yet’’ ap- 
pears in what ad? ‘‘There is a reason?’’ 
11. How many acres in the NW! of 
SW! of section 16? What is the differ- 
ence between a town and a_ township? 
18. What is the eustachian tube for? 
15. What city was recently destroyed? 
How? 16. What language do they speak 


in Switzerland? 17. What is the 
Schenk Test? 18. Who is the ereatest 
living inventor? Where does he live? 


19. Who is Stephen Babeock, and for 
what famous? 20. Which is the greatest 
automobile city in the world? Who has 


the biggest factory there? 21. Who is 
now vice-president of the United States? 
22. Who is the great plant wizard and 
what has he done for mankind? 23. 


What do these words mean: ace? pork 
barrel? stover? slacker? ukulele? peri- 
scope? plumeot? 24. Name the state and 
the county superintendent — of 
25. Who are the Mayo 
where do they live? 

The value of such questions does not lie 
in the answers, simply. 


schools. 
Brothers, and 


Many successful 
men and women in all walks of life cannot 
get. get 100% on such a list of questions. 
That is not the point, however. But, it is 
really significant whether teacher and 
pupils are awake, intelligent, observant, 
accurate, and whether they are curious to 
know the facts of life which are worth 
knowing. A live teacher and will 
resurreet a dead school in way or 
other. 


can 
some 
Are vou a live one? 





WISCONSIN SCITOOL DIRECTORY 

Copy is nearly all prepared for the pub- 
lication of the Wisconsin educational di- 
rectory and plans are under way for de- 
livery of this publication at a somewhat 
earlier date than in reeent years. The 
booklet will contain a list of state eduea- 
tional institutions, city and county super- 
intendents, city grade principals, and su- 
pervisors, and a directory of high school 
teachers for the current year together 
with the subjects taught by each; also, a 
directory of the state graded schools of 
the state with the names of principals and 
teachers arranged alphabetically by eoun- 
ties and elassified as state graded schools 
of the first and second class. 
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Vilhjalmur Stefanson, 

explorer, scientist, lecturer, author, in his 
lecture “Abolishing the Arctic” gives a new 
vision of the north—not as it is pictured in the 
old-time school geography—but as he found i! 
during long years spent in the North. He 1s 
a graduate of the University of Iowa; did post- 
graduate work and teaching at Harvard; spent 
ten winters and thirteen summers in the polar 
regions; given degree of L. L. D. by Michigan 
in 1921, and Iowa in 1922; author of “My Life 
with the Eskimo’, “The Friendly Arctic’, 
“Northward Course of Empire” and “Hunters 
of the Great North.” Books are published by 
The MacMillan Company and Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 


The high school supervisors are prepar- 
ing a manual outlining the course of 


- study for the various high school subjects. 


No such manual has been available since 
1917. It will be ready for the school vear 
1924-25. 

Miss Pauline Camp of the State Depart- 
ment spent a week in Appleton making a 
survey of the children in the public 
schools who have speech disorders. As a 
result of this survey, classes were organ- 
ized in several schools, and over a hundred 
children will receive aid in correcting 
their speech defects. 
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WISCONSIN’S STATE PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION 


By John Callahan, 
State Superintendent 


I. A state public school fund of ten mil- 
lion dollars so distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children. 


II. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradua- 
tion for every elementary class- 
room. 


Wisconsin has over 14,000 elementary 
school teachers. Six thousand five hun- 
dred of them teach in one-room rural 
schools. One thousand eight hundred 
teach in state graded schools usually oi 
two or three departments. One thousand 
four hundred are found in the village 


schools under the jurisdiction of county 
superintendents and 4,500 are eity grade 
teachers. If these teachers stood in a long 
line three feet apart the leader of the line 
would be eight miles from the last teacher. 
If they were so arranged, placing the 
teacher with the least amount of academic 
and professional preparation at the bot- 
tom of the line and the one with the best 
preparation at the head with the interven- 
ine teachers arranged in accordance with 
their training what should we find? Start- 
ing at the foot of the line we would pass 
by 62 teachers who had never attended 
sehool the eighth grade, then 
would come 186 teachers who had eom- 
pleted the first year of high school; next 
we must walk for a half mile to pass by 
over 900 teachers with two vears of train- 
ing beyond the eighth grade; three quar- 
ters of a mile further on we pass by the 
last of over 1,300 teachers with three years 
of trainine of high sehool grade. Then 


bey ond 
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school grading. 


Webster’s School Dictionaries 


Every boy and girl old enough to have and read books, 
should also have for convenient reference, one of the genu- 
DICTIONARIES, suited to his or her 


WEBSTER’S SHOR TER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY 








on request. 


New York 
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Descriptive circulars and price lists mailed to any address, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 







330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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comes two miles of teachers who are high 
school graduates or the equivalent. The 
next group of teachers numbering 2,700 
and stretching out for one and one-half 
miles have had one year of training in 
addition to high school graduation. And 
now we come to the first teacher who has 
the minimum of academic and _ profes- 
sional training set forth in our educational 
platform. We have passed by over 8,000 
teachers stretched out for five miles to 
meet the first teacher adequately prepared 
for her position. 

Where are these inadequately prepared 
teachers found? Over 6,000 of them are 
in our rural schools, about 1,200 in our 
state graded sehools, 600 more in our vil- 
lage schools and nearly 800 in our city 
schools. 92% of our rural teachers, 69% 
of our state eraded school teachers, 48% 
of our village teachers and 24% of the ele- 
mentary teachers in cities have less than 
two years of training beyond high sehool 
eraduation, 

The purpose of all 


clementary eduea- 
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tion is the same whether in rural districts 
or in city. The citizen of our state and 
nation living in the country must have the 
same fundamental education as one who 
lives in the city. Both must exercise their 
social and ecivie responsibilities in the 
same intelligent manner. If we accept the 
principles stated above, the conclusion is 
inevitable. 

Teachers in our elementary schools, 
wherever located, should have such a 
minimal professional and academic train- 
ing as will qualify them to give to the 
children of the state that equality of edu- 
cational opportunity that adequate teach- 
ing preparation can insure. This mini- 
mal training should be the equivalent to 
graduation from an advanced two year 
normal school course. 

This standard for rural teachers we can- 
not reach for some time to come. It 
should be striven for through eertifica- 


tion, legislation, consolidation of schools, 
and the lengthening of rural teachers’ 


This 


courses in our training institutions. 








SCHOOL CHART PRINTING OUTFITS 


No. 461 ‘ 
The type in this outfit is one inch high, mak- 
ing it easy to read. Every teacher will find 


uses for the printed charts that she can 
make with this useful set. 

It is easy to use—no experience is necessary 
to turn out finished work. Full directions with 
each outfit. Price complete $3.65. 


Aat 


KITCH NUMBER CARDS 


many 





The problem on one side of the card is pre- 
sented in simple pictures of children or ani- 
mals with the same problem in numerals on 
the reverse side. The large characters can 
readily be seen from all parts of the room. 

Thirty-six cards in strong cardboard box. 
Per set $0.50. 


BOOK &- 





You'll Want These Teachers’ Helps 


EAU CLAIRE 


ST: ATIONERY _COo. 





SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 


This book, written by Lincoln P. Goodhue, 
gives complete instructions to cover the differ- 
ent kinds of work done in the school. 

There are 32 full page working detail draw- 
ings, and on the pages opposite the drawings 
are pictures of the completed work. 

Price of Teachers’ Edition, $1.00. 


HYLOPLATE FLASH CARDS 


Designed to be used for rapid drill work, 
these flash cards have the advantage of per- 
mitting numerous changes in the subject mat- 
ter. They will last a lifetime. Only 15 cents 
each, or $1.65 a dozen. 
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TYPEWRITING 


The Vocabulary Method Training 
Touch Typists, a typewriting manual by 
a nationally known commercial educator. 
The development is scientific and it is 
based on the latest knowledge of 
writing psychology. 


of 


type- 


Accuracy Plus, a new typewriting man- 
ual for advanced students. Both books 
by C. E. Birch. 


Also Ellis Industrial Bookkeeping, 
Tablet Method of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
and a complete line of modern commer- 
cial texts. Send for Catalog or samples. 


Ellis Publishing Company 
Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Michigan 



























Announcing the publication of 


The Pilot Arithmetics 


Now Ready— 
Book One and Teacher’s Manual 
for grades one to four 


and 
Book Two 


for grades five and six 


Distinctive— Modern 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 

623 South Wabash Avenue 

CHICAGO 
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maintained 
elementary 


standard can and should be 
immediately for all other 
schools. 

The renewal of certificates those 
teachers now in service whose training 
fails short of the standard should be con- 
ditioned upon further schooling in sum- 
mer The Extension Division of 
the University and the normal 
through correspondence courses and field 
teachers should meet the edueational 
needs of these teachers so that before a 
decade has gone by Wisconsin can be said 
to have made, through its of 
teacher training, one towards the 
realization of equality of edueational op- 
portunity for its children. 

A study of the status of teachers in 
Wiseonsin has been made and will be pub- 
lished by the department in a short time. 
This study gives the academic and pro- 
fessional training of the 18,000 teachers in 
the state together with data coneerning 
salaries, experience, tenure, certification 
and many other interesting faets about 
our teaching population. This study has 
been used as the basis for a state program 
of teacher training which is outlined in 
the first section of the report. 


for 


courses. 


schools 


system 
step 


Many letters have come to the depart- 
ment about the recently enaeted physieal 
edueation law. For the benefit of those 
who have not read it, it is printed below: 

Section 1. The county training school board 
of * every county training school and 
the high school board of every high school 
maintaining a course for the training of teach- 


ers now or hereafter to be organized in this 
state shall require a course in physi- 
cal education and instruction in gam?s and 


playground management to be taught In * * * 
such course in said schools. 

Section 3. Four new paragraphs are added 
to subsection (3) of section 40.30 of the stat- 
utes to be numbered and to read: (49.3) (3) 
(a) The school board or board of education in 
each school district shall make provision for 
the instruction and training of all pupils under 
its jurisdiction in physical education. 

(b) The state superintendent of public in- 
struction shall prepare a course of instruction 
in physical education adapted to the ages and 
capabilities of the pupils of the several grades 
and departments and prescribe the 
tion of teachers of physical education. The 
time devoted to such course by each pupil 
above the kindergarten shall aggregate at least 
two and one-half hours each school week ex- 
clusive of daily recess periods. 

(e) The state superintendent of public in- 
struction shall appoint in his department a 


qualifiea- 








person of suitable training and experience who 
shall have general supervision of physical edu- 
cation and perform such other duties as the 
state superintendent may direct. 

(f) Physical education as used herein is de 
fined as instruction in theory and practice of 
the art of physical exercise, and instruction in 
hygiene, but shall not be construed to include 
or Mean medical supervision. 


While the legislature provided no 
money to make possible the appointment 
of a supervisor of physical edueation, the 
Department is preparing a course of study 
in this subject which will be issued some 
time in the spring. 
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Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
is one of the world’s greatest preachers. He is 
now at the top of his powers as a thinker, an 


author, and a speaker. Some time ago the 
American Magazine had an interesting feature 
article concerning Dr. Cadman. He has often 
been compared to Henry Ward Beecher. He 
is known all over the country as a great 
speaker; on the platform and in the pulpit he 
has no superior and few equals. He is em- 
phatically one of the prophets of his age, heard 
gladly in every circle of American life. 
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For Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 11-17 


Use our Book Marks to encourage stud- 
ents in worth while reading 
Stories for Girls Stories for Boys 
Chivalry Tales Mazson Book Mark 
Brownie Book Mark How to use the Library 
Lincoln Book Mark Historical Novels 
Southern Stories 
100 in a package - 


Have You Seen Our Scrap Books? 
Teachers and Librarians are enthusiastic over 


them. Three sizes. 15c, 25¢, and 30c 
Try Our Brown King Kraft Paper 


for mounting pictures and clippings 
8x10 and 9x12 
60 Ib. weight - - - 100 sheets, 15c 
90 lb. weight - - - | pound, - 30c 


Price 25c 


We sell Paste, Inks, Pens 


You must not be without an 


oak desk tray with partitions 


Price $1.20 


Democrat Printing Company 
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Atlantic Monthly 
Texts 


Up-to-date texts for the modern English 
teacher. They teach the student the best 
writings of the day. May be used either 
as texts or for supplementary reading. 

ATLANTIC CLASSICS 
Atlantic Classics, First Series 
Edited by Ellery Sedgwick, Essays 
from the Atlantic, by such writers as 
Robert Haven Schauffler, Owen Wis- 
ter, Agnes Repplier. $1.25 
Atlantic Classics, Second Series 
Edited by Ellery Sedgwick, Further 
Atlantic essays, including titles by 
Jane Addams, Robert M. Gay, John 
Jay Chapman, William Beebe. $1.25 
Atlantic Book of Modern Plays 
Edited by Sterling A. Leonard, Fif- 
teen short plays for reading and pre- 
sentation, by such writers as Lady 
Gregory, Galsworthy, Dunsany, and 
Synge. $1.50 
Essays and Essay Writing : 
Edited by William M. Tanner, Essays 
from the Atlantic Contributors’ Club, 
provided with admirable teaching 
equipment. 
OTHER ATLANTIC TEXTS 
British Government Report on the Teach- 
ing of English in England 
Compiled by a special committee of 
the British Government, and embodvr- 
ing the results of a thorough investi- 
gation of the teaching of the mother 
tongue. $0.59 
Firelight Fairy Book. 
By Henry B. Beston. A supplemen- 
tary reader for the fifth and sixth 
grades. Rated with Alice in Wonder- 
land and the Just-So-Stories by Com- 
missioner Tigert. $0.89 
The Little Grammar 
By E. A. Cross. A.clear and simple 
statement of the essentials of gram 
mar. For the junior high school and 
review in higher elasses. $0.90 
Text, Type, and Style 
3y George B. Ives. A compendium 
of Atlantic usage, a valuable aid to 
correct writing. $2.40 


We are exclusive Wisconsin repre- 


sentatives for Atlantic texts. Write 


for free literature. 


EAU CLAIRE 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


WISCONSIN 








CHOOSING THE CURRENT KVENTS 
TEXT 

The study of current evests is now an 
established part of the curriculum and 
the selection of a suitable text has become 
an important problem for the modern 
teacher to face. It is even a more diffi- 
culty ask than the seleetion of other text 
There 1s seldom an approved list to act 
as guide, nor ean definite samples be ex 
amined beforehand. 

There are, however, certain things 
which should be demanded of a current 
events text. Obviously it mus: be eur- 
rent—that is, it must be issued period. 
eally. But how often? Daily, weekly, 
or monthly? To eonduet eurrent events 
recitations every day is probably a waste 
of the pupil’s time and a teacher's energy. 
Some teachers make the eurrent events 
recitation a part of the opening exercises ; 
others use the first ten or fifteen minutes 
of the American history period. Where 
time is limited and the program crowded 
it seems to be fairly generally agreed that 
onee a week is about right for the eurrent 
events class. 


The Daily Papers 


Given a weekly reeitation, shall we use 
daily papers as a text? In that case the 
pupil will have six or seven bulky papers 
which must be culled through to select 
sufficient material for one recitation. 
Grammar, or even high school, pupils can 
hardly be expeeted to exercise, unaided, 
the judgment necessary to select the pro- 
per material from such a mass as is thus 
There are other objections to 
Most of them contain 


pre sented, 
the daily papers. 
varying quantities of highly undesirable 
matter—mnurders, robberies, divorcees, The 
headlines seem to emphasize the wrong 
events. 

The daily has one distinet advantage. 
[ts news is fresher than that of the weekly” 
or monthly ean possibly be. But the ad 
vantage of having the current events reci- 
tation ‘‘up to the minute’”’ is perhaps open 
to question. Is it, after all, important 
that the pupil should recite upon the 
event within a few hours after it happens? 
It is more important that news should be 
presented to the children after sufficient 





54 
time has elapsed to disclose its true im- 
portance and its relation to other events. 

Daily papers are always in a hurry to 
*‘ee¢ on the press.’’ It is impossible for 
them to avoid occasional errors, both of 
fact and of judgment. Items which ap- 
pear to be important at the moment of 
happening are often played up on the 
front pages with startling headlines, and 
never heard of again. Sometimes items 
appear to have an important bearing on 
a situation, and are so presented, when 
sober second consideration shows them in 
quite a different light. The child’s mind 
becomes confused. There is suecn a mass 
of material and so much of it contradic- 
tory! He loses interest; and after a 
child has lost interest in a subject the 
teaching of that subject becomes much 
more difficult. 


Monthly Magazines 


Monthly publications have, of course, 
the best opportunity for mature consid- 
eration of the material presented. For 
this reason they form an important part 
of current events study for classes above 
the eighth year. Every secondary schooi 
should have on its library table at least 
one good monthly magazine devoted to a 
review of current matters. The World’s 
Work, Review of Reviews, Current His- 
tory, Current Opinion; all are excellent. 

But the monthly magazines ean hardly 
be considered as the basis for current 
events work. The material which ap- 
pears in them must, from their very na- 
ture, be written a long time before the 
copies reach subseribers. The editorial 
department of a monthly magazine is 
working on material from two or three 
months before the date of the issue in 
which the material is to appear. Under 
such a condition it is impossible to make 
the magazine more than a retrospective 
and commentary review of events. The 
monthly cannot be a vehicle for news it- 
self. It must assume that its readers al- 
ready know something of the events, and 
it may then proceed to explain and to 
comment, 

But what the teacher of current events 
needs is a news text-book,—a publication 
which reports as well as comments; which 
gives the facts of events rather than 


opinions about them. Practically all 
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magazines confine themselves to deserip- 
tive articles, with very little attempts to 
report news. In addition, the descrip- 
tion price usually prevents supply each 
pupil with his own copy. The monthly 
magazine has, as already mentioned, a 
very definite place in the school room, but 
not as the principal text for current 
events recitations. 


The Weekly 

By a process of elimination we are 
therefore compelled to choose the current 
events text trom among the _ weeklies. 
Ifere there is a fairly wide range for 
selection. The periodical used will de- 
pend largely upon personal preference of 
the teacher and the particular require- 
ments of the class. 

In choosing a publication, however, 
certain qualities should be carefully con- 
sidered: 

(1) Cost—In by far the greater 
number of schools, especially in the eas. 
tern part of the United States, pupils 
pay for their own subscriptions. Whether 
the subscription price is borne by the pu- 
pil or by the School Board, however, that 
publication which represents the least 
cost per pupil will have a tremendous ad- 
vantage, other qualities being equal. Not 
only will there be a saving on each sub- 
scription, but the possibility of having 
every pupil supplied with his own copy 
each week will be greatly increased. 
Teachers who have experimented with 
various methods find this a great advan- 
tage. The pupil takes much more interest 
in the paper if he thinks of it as his own 
property, something he may save or do 
with as he pleases after it has served its 
purpose in the class room. 

(2) Simplicity.—Partieularly in the 
grades, the material presented in the 
current events text should be so written 
that its entire meaning can be easily 
grasped by immature minds. This will 
mean not only simplicity in wording and 
sentence structure, but conciseness in 
each article, and the elimination of un- 
necessary details. The publication edi- 
ted especially for school use can usually 
best qualify here because they are, or 
should ‘be, written with this quality in 
mind. The magazines intended for 


general circulation naturally take for 
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“LARGEST LOAN COMPANY IN IOWA” 
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granted that their readers are already 
fairly familiar with current affairs and 
present their material accordingly. 

5 Information Contained.—It goes 
without saving that the current events 
text should be a comprehensive summary 
of the week’s evenis. Yet it is surpris- 
ing how many of the magazines used in 
upper classes confine themselves to com- 
ment on a few selected topies without any 
attempt to ‘‘eover’’ the news. From 
such magazines pupils ean hardly get any 
connected or comprehensive idea of what 
has been going on in the world. Com- 
ment. if free from prejudice, is valuable, 
but the prineipal function of the eurrent 
events text is as the reporter of events. 

(4 Objectionable Features. — Omis- 
sion of important news items is not the 
only sin of the magazines intended for 
general circulation. Some are more ob- 
jectionable because of what they contain 
than because of what they omit. Seandal 
and sensation, which condemn the daily 
newspaper in the school room, are rarely 
found in the reading columns of the news 
magazine, Sometimes, however, a mag- 
azine which seems to qualify as to ma- 
terial and price is rendered unusable for 
school work because of the quality of ad- 
vertising it contains. Medical advertis- 
ing, sex appeals, and the cheaper class of 
mail-order schemes render a publication 
highly undesirable for school use. This 
is a most important matter. Don’t under- 
rate it. 

With all these pomts in mind, then, 
the teacher must seleet which ever pub 
lication appears best to fill the particular 
needs of the class to be taught. Weekly 
appearanee, low cost, simplicity, freedom 
from objectionable features; these are 
some of the things most desirable. Such 
publications are available. 


One of the interesting facts in the annual 
report of Superintendent Morse of Fond du 
Lac county is that last year $4,690 was paid 
in salaries to men rural school teachers as 
compared with $3885 the year before. 


Aiter a long fight the County Normal 
of Sheboygan was located at Sheboygan 
Falls. The vote of the county board was 19 
to 16 against rescinding the vote taken in 
June. Work has been started on the new 
building. 
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The Elson Hand Chart 


For Beginning Reading 
32 Pages Illustrated in Colors $.12 
IT— 

1. Gives the child the joy of having 
his own book on the first day of 
school. 

2. Provides training in the handling of 
a book. 

8. Grips the child’s interest from the 
first by its attractive illustrations, 
by its stories of familiar every-day 
things. 

4. Uses only the most common words of 
the child’s oral vocabulary. 

5. Has been received with enthusiastic 
commendation by teachers using it. 

Sample sent to any first grade 
teacher giving us her school ad- 
dress. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


State Representatives: 


J. B. Crouch, O. Ritzenthaler 
Chicago 623 South Wabash Avenue 





THE BOLENIUS 
PRIMARY READERS 


Some of the Many Strong Features 
FOR PUPILS: 


A carefully organized basal course in primary 
reading. 

Rich authorship, Variety and freshness of 
material. 

Adapted to both city and rural schools. 

Correlated with other school subjects. 


FOR TEACHERS: 

The Teachers’ Manuals are really help books 
for teachers. The FIRST GRADE MANUAL 
covers fully the first grade activities. 


Diagnostic Tests and Drills 


Unique Teaching Equipment of great edu- 
cational value, including‘ Three-Decker Charts” 
for phrase and sentence building before the class, 
pattern sheets, diagnostic tests, word and 
phrase matching puzzle games, phrase, word 
and phonic cards. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2451-59 Prairie Avenue Chicago 





Sinaia 





elena ssaabiiis 
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Books With A Mission 
By Wisconsin Authors 


LAUREL READERS by Pres. F. S. 
Hyer, Whitewater Normal, " hitewater, 
Wisconsin. Primer, First and Second 
Reader, 


LINCOLN SILENT READERS by Isobel 
Davidson and C. J. Anderson. Books 
Three, Four, Five and Six for Grades 
Three, Four, Five and Six. 


BIOGRAPHIES by C. M. Sanford for- 


merly of Platteville Normal. Modern 
Americans, Modern Europeans’ and 
Other Soldiers. 

INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY OF WIS- 
CONSIN by Pres. J. A. Merrill, Superior 
Normal. 


HOW TO TEACH WRITING by J. 
Powers. 


Laurel Book Company 
Chicago *** 











Vitalize Your English 


By using Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the project method and 
socialized-classroom activity to your 
school work 
300k I. Grades VII-VIII 
Book II. Grade IX 
Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is-+ 


The Inductive Probiem Arithmetic 
By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public 
Schools 


First Book in Arithmetic: 
Grades FV-VI =... Set 


Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades VII-VIII ve 


Improvements in teaching for w hich 
these arithmetics stand are: 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 








Wisconsin Educational News | 





‘The Cat and the Canary” will bet fer- 
ing of the Davidson Theater during tl 
of the annual meeting. 

J. M. O’Gorman, formerly of Idah )e- 
comes head of the Education departmer f 
Marquette University. Marquette is also 
offering an afternoon course for teachers 

The educational exhibit at the State Fair 
this year was unusually complete. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Marquette University, 
the Wisconsin colleges—Northland, Carroll, 
Campion, Milton, Ripon, Milwaukee-Downer, 
Lawrence, and Beloit were all represented. 
The vocational schools of many cities were 
represented, as were the School for the Blind 
at Janesville and the School for the Deaf at 
Delavan. The Normals were represented by 
exhibits from Whitewater and Plattevill: 
Columbia County won the prize for the best 
exhibits in the Rural County Normal Section 
The exhibits from the western dist 
Dane County won first and second places 
Door County third. The State Departn 
of Publie Instruction had a splendid exhibit 
and well worth seeing. Miss Clara Hab 
nicht of Dane County has charge of this de- 
partment and was responsible for tl f 
showing mad: 

Six of the graduates of the Uni 
School of Music have taken teachin 
tions in Wisconsin cities 


A. T. Sechonover, who retired a \ 
superintendent of Crawford county Ju 
is now principal of the Ithaca high hoo 
H. L. Aune of St. Croix is principal at ¢ 


and J. E. Giesel of Marathon at Oregon 

A complete reorganization of the adminis 
tration branches of the Madison schools is 
probable. A committee of the Board 
Kducation is now at work upon the probler 

The Wisconsin sales office of the North- 
western School Supply Co. has been moved 
to new quarters on the fourth floor of the 
Cantwell Building in Madison. This offi 
is in charge of J. M. Briggs. 

The reported transfer of Valpariso Uani- 
versity to the Ku-Klux-Klan is now denied. 
They managed to get a great deal of pub- 
licity at least. 

Martin Thompson for the past three years 
at Boscobel succeeds F. T. Hansen at Bar 
ron. Mr. Hansen will engage in business in 
Kau Claire. 

Madison schools required eight additional 
teachers this year. There are no ‘34 
teachers in the city system. 

The Board of Education at Janesville en- 
tertained the teachers at the Country Club 
on the first Friday night of school. Mani- 
towoc teachers were entertained by the 
Rotary club. 
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City after city reports the largest enroll- 
ment in years. High schools everywhere are 
crowded to the doors. Many are on a part- 
time basis. Ten years ago it was believed 
by many that high school attendance had 
about reached its limit. Who will prophecy 
for the next decade? 

Practically fifty per cent of the teachers 
in the city schools of Manitowoc this year 
are “home products” says the Herald-News 
of that city. 

Miss Caroline Zeininger of Janesville re- 
tires this year after forty-five years of teach- 
ing. For several years she has taught Latin 
in the high school. 


The Langlade County Normal opened with 
an enrollment of 52 as against 30 a year ago. 
Waupaca County Normal began with 33; 
Outagamie with 54; Sheboygan, 51; Rusk, 
35; Marinette, 50; Vernon, 52; Fond du Lac, 
39; Ashland, 40. Other counties report in- 
creased enrollment but figures are not avail- 
able. 

Joseph Deihl, vice principal of Boys Tech- 
nical High School at Milwaukee, died August 
25 of spinal meningitis. Mr. Diehl was a 
former teacher in the University High 
School, and at one time was president of the 
Modern Language Teachers’ Association. 


Miss Rose Swart, long with the Oshkosh 
Normal, has retired and will make her home 
in Homesdale, Pa. Miss Swart came to Osh- 
kosh in 1871 and taught there until January 
1922. In 1898 Miss Swart was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
and she was always one of the foremost in 
its activities. She leaves an indelible record 
in Wisconsin educational history. 

1. Do you want help in teaching the Con- 
stitution? 

2. Twenty-four states now make_ the 
teaching of the Constitution compulsory in 
elementary and high schools and in teacher 
training institutions. 

3. Are you reorganizing your Civics and 
history teaching? 

4. Are you teaching the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American doctrine as these are 
found in the Constitution, and The Declara- 
tion of Independence? 

5. You can get help in these and other 
classroom problems through the Teachers’ 
Free Consulting Service and obtain helpful 
pamphlets with suggestions for study on the 
principles of American government and the 
teaching of Civics by applying to Etta V. 
Leighton, Civie Secretary National Security 
League, 17 East 49th Street, New York City. 

Miss Margaret Roberts of Stevens Point 
becomes grade supervisor at Fond du Lac 
succeeding Miss Kilcullen who went to Elgin, 
Ill. 

Beloit reports enrollment of 4,922 in its 
schools, the largest in the city’s history. 

Dist. No. 6 of Mt. Pleasant, Racine county 
—a three room school with an enrollment of 
99—took first prize at the state fair for 


graded school work. 





Parent-Teachers Associations all over the 


state are very active this year. Almost 
everywhere the first Friday evening of 
school the teachers were entertained. Here’s 


hoping it doesn’t stop at one reception. 

A very extensive course for teachers in 
Milwaukee is being offered by the University 
Extension Division. The work will cover 
both semesters and will be conducted by in- 
structors from the University and a special 
instructional staff from Milwaukee. 

Superior Normal reports an enrollment of 
855, the largest in its history. Of this 
number 258 register from Duluth and nearby 
Minnesota points. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet in Chicago Feb. 24-28, 
1924. 

The Chippewa Valley Schoolmasters’ club 
met at Eau Claire Oct. 2. About seventy 
men belong to this organization and meet- 
ings rotate among the cities of the valley. 

The Chippewa Falls teachers made a good 
summer school record; 21 out of a teaching 
force of 63 being registered in summer 
schools from Columbia to Leland Stanford. 

The Elkhart Lake schools have arranged 
for supervised play to take the place of the 
old recess. Another innovation is a com- 
mercial night school for adults and others 
who are employed in the day time. 

The Wisconsin League of Women Voters 
has adopted a strong educational program 
for their work. This organization will use 
its energies in pulling over this constructive 


work. They are anxious to cooperate with 
all organizations working to improve the 
schools. Mrs. W. Z. Stuart of Neenah is 
president and Mrs. Jennie E. Thomas of 
Sheboygan is chairman of the Educational 
Committee. 

The River Falls Normal School has dis- 


continued accepting any except high school 
graduates in its rural school course. The 
old five year course has practically disap- 
peared and will no doubt be officially thrown 
into the scrap heap. Six years ago forty 
per cent of the enrollment had not graduated 
from a high school. The school now en- 
rolls over five hundred and is practically on 
a high school graduation basis. President 
Ames believes that the professional depart- 
ments should be open only to high school 
graduates and that none of the resources 
of the normal schools should be used excepr 
for professional purposes. 

The homecoming football game at Mar- 
quette is dated for Nov. 29 at Milwaukee with 
the University of Vermont as opponents. 

According to Marquette officials the budget 
of the institution this year is $1,695,471.87. 


Last year it was $1,132,070.47. Registra- 
tion is heavy in all departments. There are 
numerous changes in the faculty. The Rev. 


Joseph C. Flynn of Cincinatti becomes vice- 
president and dean. P. A. Grau, formerly 
of the Association of Commerce, is in charge 
of organizations. 
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A Teacher in October 


HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of mind 
and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new term, seemed rela- 











tively easy after the summer’s rest and with the flavor of “homecoming” 
characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead. A teacher knows 


by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 











One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating persist- 
ence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the pupil 


goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary’s lamb. 


October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Cantilever 
Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this road that 
lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without restraint; its normal 
contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its-moderate heels, placed right 
to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for conservation of strength 
and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for walking, the Cantilever Shoe has 
been described by a Detroit woman, “the bridge between dis-comfort and comfort.” 
Other women have called it the bridge between unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 
agency (except in New York and Chicago). Every agency takes pleasure in demon 
strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that all of us 
must travel. 


CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State 


Beloit—Paul L. Murkland Bt. 


‘ 


Eau Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., Eau Marinette—-Lauerman Bros. Co. 
Claire Hotel Bldg. 

Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co., 
322 Grand Ave. 


Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co. 


Green Bay—O. A. Haase 

Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 

La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & Wausau—Berg & Sabatke, 3rd & Wash- 
Thompson) ington Sts. 
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Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland has been 
reelected and his salary increased from 
$10,000 to $12,000. 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Francis Parkman was celebrated June 14 by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. Wis- 
consin teachers should be especially inter- 
ested in Parkman and his work, as he did 
more than any one else to immortalize our 
early history. ‘‘The Boy’s Parkman” should 
be read this year by all history classes. It 
may lead to a reading of the complete series. 

Dr. S. S. Colvin of Brown died in New 
York in July. Dr. Colvin was well known 
as a psychologist and author. 

The Christian Science Monitor studied the 
relative space in inches given by the daily 
papers to the N. E. A. and the Dempsey fiasco 
at Shelby with this result. 


N. E. A. Fight 
USS (7 BN siniind torah Ger other a 4 
Chicago i ail eles tases sah S05 % Wlanie: Sher ae 770 
New YWork.......6... BS can ice ois, oe toes 14 
Washington ........ Ge ag Gi ke etme 50 


Philadelphia—N. E. A. ignored. 

Educational Thrift Service reports 2,000,- 
000 public school children in 3,000 schools 
have banking accounts. 

Supt. J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans goes to 
San Francisco at $10,000. 


Dr. Strallon D. Brooks has resigned as 
president of the University of Oklahoma to 
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accept the presidency of the University of 
Missouri. 

The American School—C. G. Pearse, editor- 
has been discontinued. The magazine ren- 
dered good service and it will be missed by 
administrators. Its motto “For Every 
American Community, an American Pubiic 
School Good Enough for Any American 
Child”? was a real contribution. Let us hope 
this will not die. 

Miss Katharine Conley and Miss Carrie 
Stewart of Door county have entered the 
Platteville Normal and will complete the 
course for teachers of the Grammar Grades. 
Miss Conley has been superintendent of Door 
county and Miss Stewart has been her super- 
vising teacher. 


Miss Greta Gribble is the new dean of 
women of the Platteville Normal. Miss 
Gribble has been assistant in the department 
of history for a number of years and through 
her work in that department has been well 
and favorably known by the students. Her 
appointment as dean of women is meeting 
the hearty approval of the students as well 
as of the faculty and the alumni. 


The faculty of the Platteville Normal 
remains the same as last year with two ex- 
ceptions. Miss Elizabeth Chambers, of 
Martin, Tenn., is the new assistant in the 
department of English, and Mr. G W. 
Schmidt, of Stanley, Wis., is teaching Latin 
and the Modern Languages. Miss Cham- 




















tity subscriptions. 


WEEKLY REVIEW of current news which is especially well adapted for 
use aS a current events text in High School and College 
price within the reach of every student. 


Send for Sample Copies and Rates 





at a subseription 






Kighty cents per school vear in quan- 













50 South Third Street 


Columbus, Ohio 








402 Munsey Building 





Washington, D. C. 
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bers is a graduate of Washington University, 
St. Louis. Mo., and has taught in the public 
schools of Tennessee. Mr. Schmidt was for 
a number of years professor of German in 
Lake Forest College, and was also connected 
for some time with the Department of Mod- 
ern Languages at Northwestern University. 

With the college courses abolished and 
admission requirements raised the normals 
of the state show a small falling off in en- 
rollments but an increase in the number 
preparing for teaching. 


Sept. 21,1923 Sept. 26,1922 
462 


Baw (Ceate. ccc css OO tn we so ees 449 
Tae @ronae 2. i oe ee 3 ll gn ae 734 
CPNI  o o ie eb ed be 8 ME Scheel es 673 
Milwaukee ......... RO i acess lees 1500 
PIGttevyIlle. ones cess MES os what ctoetd 455 
WIVGOr PAE. 6.64652 OS SR ai een tee 580 
Stevens fFomt....... SS _ ee ene 642 
DRIED. ofr oc. acecicie.s Ms <n css wats 776 
Whitewater ........ Gee ectek ew athe 587 


Miss Anne Reynolds is now assistant spe- 
cialist in Rural Education in the United 
States Bureau of Education at Washington. 

Miss Isobel Davidson is Director of Ele- 
mentary Education in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
and an extension lecturer for Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University. 

Miss Mavbell Bush is supervisor of city 
grades at Kenosha. 

Wisconsin’s twenty universities, colleges 
and normals enroll this year almost 22,000 
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students. Compare this with high school 
enrollment of twenty years ago. 

Miss Laura Jamieson, former superinten- 
dent of Portage county, was married August 
16 Co Mr. cCieve Tomlinson, Assessor of In- 
comes, 

After 48 years in the service of the Racine 
schools Martin L. Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent, has resigned. 

F. E. Jaastad has resigned as principal of 
the Eau Claire Rural Normal to accept a 
position as representative of Lyons and Car- 
nahan. Mr. Jaastad has been at Eau Claire 
for ten years. He will be succeeded by Supt. 
O. J. Thompson of Neillsville. 

Miss Emily 8S. Patterson of Philadelphia 
has been appointed director of observation 
and practice in the model school of the Mil- 
waukee Normal, 

Miss Anna Ryss of St. Croix county was 
elected president of the Supervising Teachers’ 
Asociation at the August meeting in Madi- 
son. 

Six hundred sisters were in attendance at 
a three day teachers’ institute held in Mil- 
waukee for the parochial schools of that 
city. A strong program was presented. 

The largest teachers’ institute in years in 
Dunn county was held this fall. Large in- 
stitutes are the rule this year. There is an 
increasing recognition of the value of these 
meetings to the teachers. A new type of in- 
stitute is rapidly being developed. 





McConnell Made Maps 
Teach History With Good Maps 


After 30 years of experience in the manufacture of school maps we have scrapped 
our old plates and have produced the best maps made for the teaching of History. 


The work on these maps has been done by the following authorities: 
R. M. Tryon, Ph. D., University of Chicago 
J. A. James, Ph. D., Northwestern University. 
A. G. Terry, Ph. D., Northwestern University. 


I. & Cos, Ph. Di 
Cc. L. Grose, Ph. D., 
E. Lauer, M. A., 

cc. & Fish, Ph: -}.. 


Northwestern University. 
Northwestern University. 
Northwestern University. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Set 4 and Set 24—Ancient History 


Set 5 and Set 25—Medieval 
Set 26 


and Modern History 
Early European History 


—Other sets in preparation 


Set 27 
Set 23 


—Modern European and World History 
—American History 


Set No. 3 Geography and United States History. 


Write for list of maps in these sets. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR WHAT YOU NEED. WE PAY THE TRANSPORTA- 


TION CHARGES. 


IF THE MAPS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY UPON EXAMINATION 


THEY MAY BE RETURNED AT OUR EXPENSE. 
Visit our booth at the State Teachers Association Convention. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


213 Institute Place 


Chicago, Is. 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 








This is a column of pragmatic pedagogic 
preachments or something for the good of 
the order. We ask no quarter and give none 
as it were. 

By this time we have the reports that 
Supt. Biz E. Body and Principal Knebb have 
told all of their teachers all of their faults 
from the trimming on their hats to their 
table manners. 

H. G. Wells says that we are on the verge 
of the dark ages. He must have been in- 
specting some of the schools we have heard 
about. 

Nearly every teacher in the 
State belongs to 
The Association 
Are you in yet? 

Assassins are not all in jail. Some give 
teachers sweet letters of recommendation to 
carry with them and then write letters where 
the teacher applies that look like Billy Sun- 
day’s description of Satan. 

A young but energetic home economics 
teacher was giving her first order to the vil- 
lage grocer. 

“T want some lard,” said the youthful peda- 
gogue. 


“Pail?”’ asked the gruff dispenser of edi- 
bles. : 

“Oh, I didn’t know it came in shades,” the 
fair one replied. 


Who is the dude that put the “profess’’ 
in professional? 


The modern girl is in the same boat as 
Sampson, according to some School Boards. 
When she bobs her hair she loses her job. 


Gaston Gumshoe of Dubville, writes: 

Well, Solomon, I aint never heired my 
veiws about these here dumbell teacher’s 
what is allus sending their cases of deport- 
ment to their principles to get them balled 
up with the public and the school plank. I 


don’t see how no teacher expects us Supts. 


to take their part when the parents of the 
child has got influence in the town and with 
the plank members. As for me I knows that 
discretion is the better part of valor and I 
aint doin’ nawthin agin no members of the 
school board. You know me, Sol, I’m a hun- 
dred per cent for the people.”’ 


There are many experts who are busy com- 
puting the cost of education; but who can 
compute the cost of Ignorance? 

















Founded 1908 


CURRENT EVENTS 


A CONDENSED NEWSPAPER, WEEKLY, EDITED ESPECIALLY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 
For More Than Twenty Years This Paper has Been the Standard Text for 
Citizenship Training in Publie and Private Schools Throughout America 


In clubs of thirty or more, the subscription rate from now until June is only 30 cents 
per pupil. In clubs of less than thirty, 35 cents. Sample copies of one issue to supply 


an entire class will be mailed without charge, upon request. 


Address: 


CURRENT EVENTS 
5 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Trademark Re; 
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OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO MEETING O} 
THE N. E. A. 
John F’, Sims, Wisconsin N. E. A. Director 

Miss Olive M. Jones, New York City, 
city public school principal, was elected 
President of the Naticnal Education <As- 
sociation for the coming year. All of the 
officers presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee were elected without opposition. 

Permanent organization of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations was 
effected by a meeting of delegates from 
about forty countries who attended the 
N. E. A. Meeting. The primary purpose 
of this Federation is to promote universal 
peace through educational methods. Au- 
gustus Thomas, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Maine, who, as chairman of the 
N. E. A. Committee on Foreign Relations, 
worked out a dynamic program for the first 
world conference on education, was elected 
president. 

The meeting was outstanding in attend- 
ance, in its program, and in the econstruc- 
tive business transacted. Three sessions of 
the Representative Assembly were held on 
the forenoons of Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, July 3, 5, and 6. In all 883 
elected delegates from State and Local As- 


sociations transacted the business of the 
Association while thousands of other mem- 
bers attended these as well as other ineet- 
ings. The program was timely, rich in 
variety, and highly suggestive in the treat- 
ment not only of the technical problems of 
the teacher, but in urging superintendents 
and teachers to present a solid front in 
their efforts to create the best possible un- 
derstanding between the schools and the 
people whom they serve. President Owen, 
a masterful parliamentarian, presided with 
dignity and grace, and the spirit of har- 
monious cooperation prevailed throughout. 

The Association appropriated $10,000 to 
apply on the payment of the expenses of 
delegates where the sum exceeds $50.00 in 
the belief and hope that this will encourage 
the local associations to send additional 
delegates to the next annual meeting. This, 
too, will stimulate membership in local, 
state, and national associations, as it is a 
mark of high professional spirit to affiliate 
with edueational associations which are 
battling for the cause of education in ‘the 
interest of the children of America, as well 
as the welfare of the teachers. 

The resolutions presented by Payson 
Smith, State Commissioner of Edueation 
of Massachusetts, reveal clearly the trend 











STORY PLAYS 


100 of them with directions easily un- 
derstood. Includes the famous “Traffic 
Game.” For Grades 1 to 4. Illustrated. 
Cloth bound. By Louise C. Wright, 
Asst. Superviser, Cleveland. Price post- 
paid $1.60. 

Send catalogue of books on Physical 
Training, Folk Dances, Games, ete. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
7 West 45th St. New York 


HOTEL WISCONSIN 


3rd at Grand 
MILWAUKEE 


Headquarters Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association 








(he 


Parker 


Teachers’ Agency 


14 South Carroll St. 





More than 20 years in the teacher -placing 
field serving both school officers and teachers. 
Conducted on the highest business and pro- 
fessional basis. 


Write for free literature. 


Madison, Wis. 





HS THE W ISC JON NSIN JOURN 


of educational thought and activity. The 
following are of paramount importance: 

The endorsement, with but one dis- 
senting vote, of the Association’s un- 
qualified support of Federal aid and re 
cognition fer public education, without 
Federal iterference in any way with 
state and loeal control, as embodied in 
the Towner-Sterline Bill. 

The affirmation of faith and econfi- 
denee that the American people will not 
be misled by the erroneous conclusions of 
those representing the Carnegie Founda- 
tion with reference to the eost of the 
public schools. Measured by the terms 
of increased attendance in all schools, the 
longer school year, the varied educational 
opportunities now offered, and with 
view to the changed purchasing value of 
the dollar, the costs of public education 
are not excessive. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the fundamental importance of improving 
the status of the teacher if we would im 
prove child service. More and _ better 
teacher training schools and colleges must 
be equipped and supported. Salaries 
must be offered adequate to attract high 
minded and well educated youth into the 
profession. 

4, Sound 
voeated. 

Justice demands e¢reater study and 
consideration of the means by which rural 
education may be improved. 

6. The adoption of a Child Labor 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution is 
favored. 

Physical education and recreation in 
all elementary, secondary, normal schools, 
and colleges in the nation is urged. 

8. The establishment of an ideal public 
school system in the city of Washington, 
D. ©... is urged. 

The World Conterence on Edueation 
has revealed in a fine spirit and made a 
real contribution to the cause of a better 
understanding among the nations, and 
further, conferences are indorsed. 

10. The Association again approved the 
observing of American Education Week, 
under the auspices of the American Le- 


educational leadership is ad- 


gion, the National Education Association, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Education, with 
all other leading National Associations 


YAL OF EDUCATION 








PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for supplementary reading in the lower grades 
It is now being used in hundreds of American 
schools. The Companion is a Citizen Builder 
Its fresh, interesting and varied contents renewed 
every week make it the most valuable periodical 
in America for school use. 


IT CULTIVATES THE READING HABIT 


and is a proved assistant to the teacher in forming 
a taste for reading that is inspiring and informing 
and which lays the foundation of good citizenship. 
A card to the publishers will bring their booklet 
The School and The Youth’s Companion, together 
with special classroom rates, and suggestions for 
the use of the paper in school work. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










a 7 . 
Individual Name Pencils 
For Personal Use For Gifts 
- Birthdays 
Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors 
Prizes 
Awards 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Hexagon Pencils: 
assorted colors or own choice. ne name to a box; that is, whether a 
box of 3, 6 or 12 is ordered, all pencils to be same name. 
Box of Twelve—75c; 12 boxes at— 25 or more at—65c each. 
Box of Six —.50c; 12 boxes as__45c; 25 or more at—40c each. 
Box of Three 35c; 12 boxes at__30c; 25 or more at__25c each. 
Gross (144) es Name of School or any wording up to 40 letters, 
$6.50 gross, postpaid 
Striped Hexagon, School and College Colors, 30 kinds in stock, Black & 
Orange, Blue & Red, Green & ite, Scarlet & Gray, Lavender & 


Gold, etc., any stamping up to 40 letters, $6.75 gross, postpaid. 
Remit Money Order, Draft or Check. Satisfac tion Guaranteed. 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 1365 Atlas Building, Colambas, Ohio 











REPORT CARDS 


Keep your school in touch with the 
parents through the use of the 


PARKER SYSTEM 
Samples and prices on request. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 So. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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NEW EDITION 
Industrial Art Text Books 


HE revision of the INDUSTRIAL 
ART TEXT BOOKS makes them 
the last word in publie school Art for 


children. 

The new INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT 
BOOKS are distinctly a Series of Text 
Books for Children. 

REGULAR EDITION—Revised 
Parts One to Four—Ready for Fall 
Classes 

Parts Five to Eight—In Press 
SHORTER COURSE—Revision Complete 

Books One to Four—Complete Course 

Ready for Fall Classes 

The following chapter headings appear 
in each text of the series and indicate 
the direct and practical value of the train- 
ing: 

Chapter I. Color and Design 

Chapter II. Drawing and Design 

Chapter III. Lettering and Design 

Chapter IV. Art in Dress 

Chapter V. Art in the Home 

Chapter VI. Art in Handwork 

Become Familiar with this Latest Contri- 

bution to Public School Art 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Write for Further Information 














The HORN SHIELDS 


Silent Reading Flash Cards 


represent the first step in a far-reaching 
program to advance efficient reading. 
They are scientifically planned to culti- 
vate speed, comprehension, and alertness, 
and may be successfully used with any 
system of reading. 


The FIELD READERS 


lend themselves admirably to the prin- 
ciples of silent reading, offering abun- 
dance of fresh and attractive material 
not duplicated in other readers. Accom- 
panying charts, word cards, word-group 
ecards, and other material are of much 
assistance to the teacher. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue - - Chicago 








participating. This will be observed this 
year from November 18 to 24, inclusive 

Aside from its dynamic constructive 
program which grips the souls of its mem- 
bership, the fight to reduce school privi- 
leges as initiated ‘by Dr. H. 8S. Pritchett o! 
the Carnegie Foundation, and what ap- 
parently is an organized effort to erippl 
professional leadership in movements for 
school betterment, as revealed in the 
Executives of Pennsylvania and Cali- 
fornia constitute two emergency problems 
in education, with which the N. E. A. and 
all friends of the publie schools must take 
issue during the current year. 

These issues are a call to arms. Per- 
haps no other actions outside of the pro- 
fession have had such an effect in unify- 
ing and solidifying, and in making for 
team work not only among the 700,000 
teachers of American, but among the par- 
ents of our 2,300,000 public sehool chil- 
dren, for the protection and advancement 
of the publie schools. 

The Wisconsin Delegates will earry th 
message of the N. E. A. to their respee- 
tive communities. But the message ought 
to be heard in every school district of the 
state. Will not superintendents, high 
school and elementary school principals. 
those working in normal and _ county 
training schools, as well as others inter 
ested, volunteer to serve as Educational! 
Crusaders in promoting the campaign and 
in working for the national program so 
vital to the nation’s welfare? Send your 
name to the State Director who will sug- 
vest a program of action. 

The Board of Directors at the Oakland 
meeting took action urging that the Mem- 
bership Campaign should be made at the 
opening of the school year, rather than at 
the closing. 

The budget plan making for member- 
ship in national, state and local associa 
tions works admirably. The Manitowoe 
County Teacher’s Association in August 
has set the pace for us as their budget in- 
cludes payment of $5.00 by each member, 
—$2.00 for the National, $2.00 for the 
State, and $1.00 for the local associations. 
Let all in Wisconsin do what Manitowoe 
County has done and surely in this ed- 
ucational crisis will Wisconsin have gone 
‘‘over the top’’, and will have rung true 
to its motto ‘‘Forward’’. 
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WISCONSIN DELEGATES OAKLAND- 
SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 


Adler, Louise M.—Milwaukee Normal School 
Faculty, Normal School, Milwaukee. 
Bunker, Norma E.—Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 203 Juneau Avenue, Milwau- 

kee. 

Chadwick, Cora M.—The Teachers’ Council 
of Racine, 1709 Park Avenue, Racine. 

Doudna, E. G.~—Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 611 Beaver Building, Madison. 

Gardner, Ethel M.—Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association, 356 16th Avenue, Milwau- 
kee. ; 

Hood, Edna—Wisconsin Branch, Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, 1715 Park 
Avenue, Racine. 

Hood, Elizabeth—-The Teachers’ Council of 
Racine, 1715 Park Avenue, Racine. 
Johnson, Lillia—Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Eau Claire. 

Keller, Marcella—Western Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, 509 N. 9th Street, La 
Crosse. 

Lillie, Myrtle—Central Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Wausau. 

Manthey, Clara T.—Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 1101 Island Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 

Menzel, Flora—wWisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Pearse, Carroll G.—Ex-officio (President and 
Life Director), 455 Kenwood Blvd., Mil- 
waukee. 

Potter, Milton C.—Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

Rehnstrand, Vera C.—-Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Superior. 

Sims, J. F.—Ex-officio (State Director) State 
Normal School, Stevens Point. 

Schussman, Leo G.—Northeast Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Kaukauna. 

Stoddard, Elizabeth—Central Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Wausau. 

Thomas, S. M.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Dept. Public Instruction, Madi- 
son. 

Walsh, Frances—Milwaukee Supervisors’ 
Local Association, 136% 14th Street, 
Milwaukee. 

White, Edith—Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, State Normal School, Milwaukee. 

Lyon, H. W.—Kenosha Teachers’ Club, Mc- 
Kinley School, Kenosha. 

Schoenlaub, Helen—lI'ond du Lac Teachers’ 
Club, Fond du Lac. 














Wisconsin People Not Delegates. 
Connor, Edith May—Sheboygan. 
Dorr, Christine—Appleton. 
Finley, Grace E.—Superior. 
Fitzgerald, Alma M.—Tomahawk. 
Ford, S. W.—State Normal School, Superior. 
Gilbert, Ellen Eva—1405 West 6th Street, 
Racine, Wis. 
Hughes, Alice T. 
Johns, Lina M.—Dodgeville. 
Leverich, Harriett—Sparta. 
Papenfus, Mildred M.—Oshkosh. 
Peerenboom, Mrs. M. S.—Appleton. 





Robinson, Eva May—1405 West 6th Street, 
Racine. 

Sime, Diana L.—Fennimore. 

Wackler, Katharine. 

Way, Mrs. R. B.—616 Harrison Avenue, Be- 
loit. 


“Webster, H. Edith—River Falls. 


Youngquist, Anne—F lorence. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR 
GEOGRAPHY ? 
The Wisconsin medians in Geography are 
as follows: 


Cot Cea re 6th Tth 8th 
Rural Schools _____ 22.0 43.6 45.2 
State Graded ______ 29.3 57.8 49.5 
City and Village 

Sit: 30.8 50.9 F7.6 
Standard _______-- 55.0 69.0 78.0 


‘‘Are our faces dirty or is there some- 
thing wrong with the mirror?’’ As long 
as the answer to this question is in doubt, 
the decision of the Department of Public 
Instruction to make a special ‘‘drive’’ at 
Geography is surely a wise one. 








Glenn Frank, 

the brilliant young editor of Century Magazine, 
is one of the most polished and effective speak- 
ers now before the public. He is one of the 
big literary men of today. In his great lecture, 
“The New Order vs. the New Disorder” he 
gives a striking survey of the forces of unrest 
that are abroad in the world and discusses the 
policies and action that must be followed if 
the new order of social harmony and efficiency 
is to prevail over the present disorder that is 
threatening the world. 
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Better Services S 
1923-4 


E 4 New Tr 
Extending through an entire city bl 
Giving 100 
More Floor Space 
Complete Modern Equipment 


Send Your Order Nou 
QUALITY ee 


CA 1 Si tan of Quality E L C4 Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Compan 


Manuf acturers Importers and Exporters of S« entific Apparatus 


~ 1516 Orleans Str eet and School Supplies 23 Chicago. IIl.,U.S.A. 





The New International Encyclopedia 


Seeond Edition—24 Volumes—80000 Articles 


The most complete and useful Eneyelopedia for Graded Schools and High Schools. 
Officially adopted or approved in almost every State. Inquiries will be an 
swered, and sets shipped direct to schools, by our Chieago office. Schools may 
have the Encyclopedia for immediate use and make payment any time during 
the school year, if desired. (When writing please mention ‘‘The Wisconsin 
Journal of Edueation.’’) See our exhibit at the Milwaukee meeting. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 


H. A. ROBINSON, Manager CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


P= & 
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The Book Shelf 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 











WISCONSIN—By 


Leavelva M. Bradbury, Teacher of Geog- 


raphy, Oshkosh Normal School. 62 pp. 

The MacMillan Co. 

An excellent supplement for any geography 
but adapted especially to McMurray and 
Parkins’ Advanced Geography. Has good 
maps, excellent illustrations, statistical tables, 
and graphs. Breaks work up into seven 
units. Has many well planned exercises for 
pupils. Six weeks of intensive work with 
this book as a basis ought to give a thorough 
knowledge of our state. A valuable book. 


TOBACCO AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY— 
By M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 
252 pp. The MacMillan Co. 

A book devoted to investigations carried 
on for several years under the direction of 
Professor O’Shea aided by the American 
Committee for the Study of the Tobacco 
Problem. All investigations were conducted 
scientifically. The psychological methoas 
used were worked out by Dr. Clark L. Hull 
of the University of Wisconsin. The book is 
divided into three sections. Part One deals 


with data derived from Observation, Intro- 
spection, and biography. Some most inter- 
esting observations are recorded. Part Two 
deals with data derived from school and 
college records. This is the section of most 
interest to teachers. The results show clear- 
ly that smoking and scholarship are incom- 
patible in marked degree, the correlation 
between them is—.51. This section should 
be presented in some form to all high schools. 
Part III deals with data derived from the 
Psychological Laboratory. Chapter XII 
gives eighteen conclusions derived from the 
study. The effect of tobacco upon adults 
is not very clearly shown, but every study 
points definitely to the detrimental effect of 
smoking upon high school pupils. Every 
high school principal and teacher should 
read this book. It wouldn’t hurt the boys. 


DIRECTING STUDY—By H. L. Miller, Prin- 
cipal University High School, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. 377 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


An important contribution, Aims to direct 
study toward mastery through. relative 
thinking. The author believes that im- 
measurable sources of human power await 
liberation. He emphasizes the use of talent 
rather than possession, and the necessity for 
thinking as opposed to accumulation of 
facts. He is certain that we should be 





Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 


who have followed strictly the 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


have astonished and delighted their Superintendents, school board members and the parents of their pupils, by their rare skill in demonstr ating 


and teaching practical handwriting. 


spirational and successful leader in penmanship reform. 


OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


We have made it possible for any teacher in any part of the world to become in a few months an in- 


es the mastery of the MECHANICS and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to rad MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 


TAND WRITING, easy of accomplishment in a few months. 
METHOD TEXT BOOKS. 


The course is offered free to all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER 


Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are invited to write our nearest office 


for information. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Pittock Bldg 
Portland, Ore, 





MARK 
TRADE ACO 


Is synonymous with Quality—Service—Satisfaction 
Insist upon it when buying 





BRUSHES PAPER FIXTURES SCHOOL PAPERS SOAP DISPENSERS 
SOAPS DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS AS PAPER TOWELS 
JANITOR SANITARY 

SUPPLIES SUPPLIES 








MILWAUKEE 


Fre 


U. 3. A. 


SEND US THIS ADVERTISEMENT WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, AND WE 
=«WILL MAIL YOU AN ARTICALE USEFUL FOR YOUR SCHOOL. 
ALSO LATE CATALOG— IF YOU WISH 
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A New Series of 


School Registers 


and Class 
Record Books 


Edited by a practical school man 
with many years of experience in 
rural and city schools. Correlat- 
ingwith each other and with state 
and county statistical require- 
ments. All essential features 
included and unimportant details 
omitted. The last word in 
school records. 


Write for further description. 


The Parker Company 


Publication Department 
12-14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 














INTEREST — SIMPLICITY — 
BEAUTY 


are the features which distinguish the 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE: 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


Every selection has intrinsic appeal. 
The merits of each have been fully 
proven. 


The vecabulary is based on the Thorn- 
dike word list, hence it is simple and of 
the highest value. 


The il'ustrations are the finest ever 
used in elementary readers. They both 
illustrate and. beautify. 


Correspondence solicited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 








ready to substitute ‘‘thinking periods’ for 
“recitation periods.’’ While Professor Miller 
doesn’t quote him, he no doubt agrees with 
the French critic who spent six months study- 
ing American education at Yale and who said 
“In things of the mind the American student 
is too docile. His critical sense and his 
desire for originality are blunted. It is a 
curious thing that these young men, capable 
of throwing themselves madly into battle, 
are almost pusillanimous when they have tv 
engage in a struggle with ideas. That comes 
without doubt from their being trained to 
learn rather than to think.” Here is a 
“challenge” to the schools. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN—24 pp. Issued by 
Committee on High School Relations. 


A brief answer to the question, ‘‘What 
must a student know in order to gain ad- 
mission to Freshman English at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin?” Does not concern it- 
self with methods. Emphasizes necessity 
for cumulative progress until temporary 
knowledge becomes habit. This implies 
practice and drill which are genuinely» dis- 
ciplinary. Nothing soft or easy here. 
Every principal and teacher of English 
should study this little pamphlet. It would 
be splendid work for those who are not going 
to college. 


PROJECTS AND GAMES IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES—By primary teachers of Milwau- 
kee Public Schools. 178 pp. Published 
by Board of School Directors. 


A storehouse for teachers of Grades One, 


Two, and Three. A splendid contribution 
and a credit to Milwaukee Teachers and 
Board. Finely printed and illustrated. 


EVOLUATING SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS—By 
J. F. Fowlkes, Assistant Professor of Hia- 
ucation—University of Wisconsin. 34 pp. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Prepared by the author to facilitate and 
improve the selection of textbooks and to 
encourage further study of the problem. It 
reviews briefly the limited literature on the 
subject of text books, shows present need for 
adequate score cards, and gives a form for 
reviewing text books. This form is most 
thorough and comprehensive and should be 
of service to those who have to analyze text 
books with a view to adoption. Such a chart 
should save a tremendous amount of time in 
comparing books after a study has been maae 
of each. No committee to select text books 
can afford to be without several copies of 
this pamphlet. 


Miss Annie Sullivan has been appointed 
special speech teacher for the city of Ap- 
pleton. 
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| A “Pictures Speak A Universal Language” 


Let the pupil meet the people of 
the world by means of pictures 
in the class room. 





The Keystone System for Vis- 
ual Education illustrates the 
daily text by means of stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides. 


Complete sets, fully indexed, 
have been prepared for rural, 
primary, intermediate, and high 
schools. 





Write for further information. 


Keystone View 
Company, Inc. 


Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the 
|| Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide 
Department of Underwood & 
Underwood. 








cK.V. Water-carrier with Buffalo, Bombay, India. 








Are you a teacher or are you just holding down a disagree- 
able job, doing what may be necessary to get by, and wait- 
ing for the first good opportunity to get out? 

If you’re a teacher, you’re interested in everything that 
will promote education and advance the welfare of the next 
generation. 

If you’re a teacher, you'll join the State Association, get 
thoroughly familiar with its aims and program, take an active 
part in your local branch and stand ready to inform and edu- 
cate the people to the end that they will stand back of a good 
program, furnish the necessary funds to put over a success- 
ful war on ignorance wherever found, and provide as nearly 
as possible equal opportunity for all the children of the state. 


GET IN AND GET BUSY! YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
NOW! John Callahan, State Superintendent. 
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STOP 


HAVE YOU LEFT SOMETHING 
UNDONE? 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association is for ALL 
the teachers of the state--rural, elementary, secondary, 
college, university, private. There are 20,000 teachers in 
the state. The Association needs all of them. All of 
them need the Association. 


These Are Your Benefits 


Participation in a great cooperative movement. 

Representation at Business Meetings. 

Admission to all meetings in Milwaukee Nov. 8, 9, 10. 

Subscription to WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

Membership in an organization working for your interests. 

Publicity and Legislative work for teachers. 


Where will TWO DOLLARS buy more? 


Join your local or send application to 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
611 Beaver Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Partners in Service 


“Service to the school children of Wisconsin.” 
Your service to the school children is to teach them 
and to guide them. You give them the best of your knowl- 


edge—and they learn those things which comprise an edu- 


cation. 
Our service to Wisconsin’s future citizens consists in 
supplying them with that school equipment which will pro- 


vide the proper foundation for an education. For, “The 


better the tools that are used, the better the finished task.” 


Oklaro school supplies help the child in his education. 
We both are striving to the end that schoo! children re- 


ceive the greatest chance for success. 


PARTNERS IN SERVICE! 


EAU CLAIRE 


BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 





WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin’s School Supply House 
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